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I'o the vast and varied improvements 
n printing machinery, which have been 
nade during the last fifty years, tl 
world is indebted for the dissemina 

n of knowledge, and the consequent 
mental improvement of humanity, 
scarcely less than to the original in 
the ‘“‘art preservative of 


} 
} 


mn of 
Ihe successive steps of prog 
s in the work of securing rapidity 
and excellence in the process of print- 
ng may well be reckoned as so many 
the intellectual development 
ilization of mankind. 
fhe invention and perfection of what 
known as the “Adams printin 
s entitled, unquestionably, 
regarded 
ortant steps in the line of march, and 
the name of the inventor will be held 
n esteem, for generations to 


among those of the recognized bene 


steps in 
and oe neral cis 


re + 
ess t 


as one of the more im 


come 
the race. 

ADAMS, to inventive 
and persevering industry t 
vorld is indebted for the printing-press 
which for more than forty years has 
eld a reputation superior to all others 
in work, and which sti 
s competition in that regard, is 
old Granite State, born 
1802, inthe town of Roches 
\damses of Quincy, Mass., 


tors of 
ISAAC whose 


genius 
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\p Adam, a distinguished mem- 
ber of Parliament. was 
the same family. 
the first settled minister of the town « 
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fourth generatior 

nd from him Isa 
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cended. lt 
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was an uncle 

1 De oct 
S on Preside 
whose son. Jo 
tinctly remembered id 
family home Quincy. He died, 
May 26, 1784, at the age of 96 years. 


I1e was one of the original proprietors 


of the town of Rochester, and some of 
; descendants settled upon land in 


hat town, belonging to his estate. 
Benjamin Adams, father 
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and a great-grandson of the Rev. 
Joseph Adams, was a Rochester farmer 
whose father, James Adams, was one 
of the early settlers of that town. He 
married Elizabeth, a daughter of Isaac 
Horne, of Dover, but died in early 
life, of consumption, leaving a widow 
and six young children, five sons and 
a daughter, Isaac being the second of 
the number. James, the eldest, be- 
came a lawyer and settled in Norridge- 
wock, Me., where he died in 1848. 
Seleucas, the third son, was for many 
years a merchant in Saco, Me., and is 
now retired from business, residing at 
Biddeford. Seth, the fourth, who be- 
came associated with Isaac in business, 
will be mentioned hereafter. The 
daughter, Mary Ann, remained un- 
married, and is now deceased. Charles, 
the youngest son, went to Texas in 
early life, served as a colonel under 
Gen. Houston in the war of Texan 
independence, and is now a resident 
of Galveston, where he has 
merchant for many years. 

From the of four 


been a 


age years until 


about nine, the subject of our sketch 
was kept at work at home upon the 
farm, with the exception of about three 
months’ attendance upon the district 


school each year. When nine years 
old he was sent to live with his uncle, 
Eliphalet Horne, at Norway Plains, 
now Rochester village. This. uncle, a 
brother of his mother, was engaged in 
cotton manufacturing to some extent, 
being the first person to engage in the 
business in that place. Here young 
Isaac remained three years, engaged 
most of the time in and about the mill, 
and enjoying no educational advan- 
tages. His first acquaintance with 
machinery was made in this establish- 
ment, and his interest in mechanical 
work there awakened. When he had 
been with his uncle about three years 
he was persuaded by a friend to go 
with him to visit the cotton mill in 
Dover, known as the “‘ Upper Factory.” 
His visit resulted in an engagement to 
work in that mill, where he remained 
for about two years, during which time 
he was variously occupied, and became 
familiar with the operation of all the 
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machinery of the mill, but was for the 
larger portion of the time -foreman in 
the spinning-room. ‘The fall after he 
was fourteen years of age, his father 
having deceased, he returned to_ his 
mother’s home in Rochester, where he 
remained until the following spring, 
and then went to Dover to learn the 
cabinet maker’s trade in the shop of an 
uncle. He was there some time, and 
afterward worked in a cabinet shop at 
South Berwick, Me. When about eigh- 
teen years of age, he was employed by 
a Mr. Jewett, of Sandwich, to make a 
lot of furniture, and went to that town, 
where he remained several years, en- 
gaged a portion of the time as a jour- 
neyman cabinet-maker in the employ 
of Mr. Jewett, and the remainder at 
work on his own account. While he 
was there engaged, his brother Seth 
went up and worked with and for him, 
and learned his trade in his employ. 
Soon after he was twenty-one years 
of age Mr. Adams went to Boston in 
search of work. He first engaged with 
Mr. Phineas Dow, a machinist, in the 
capacity of pattern maker, and was 
thus employed by him some two years. 
Subsequently he entered the service of 
Erastus Bartholomew, also a machinist, 
doing a large business. He engaged 
as a journeyman in the wood-working 
department, in which line of work he 
had, therefore, exclusively operated. 
In a short time, however, he directed 
his attention to iron work, and soon 
found himself equally proficient in that 
direction. He had not been long in 
the service of Mr. Bartholomew, who, 
by the way, made the repairs for most 
of the printing-presses in the city, be 
fore he conceived the idea of con- 
structing a new hand press, and carried 
out the same as opportunity presented. 
This press did good work, and although 
it was not patented, quite a number of 
them were manufactured by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew and sold to printers in differ- 
ent sections of the country. Soon after 
completing the hand press he began to 
consider the construction of a power- 
press. The only power-presses then 
in operation were heavy, clumsy affairs ; 
although some of them did good work, 
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they were very hard to operate. Mr. 
Adams believed that something better 
could be produc ed, and he set himself 
about the work. It was some time be- 
fore the machine he had conceived was 
perfec ted; but he finally got it in suc- 
cessful operation about the fall of 1828. 
This press was taken and set up ina 
building on Bromfield street, by Mr. 
Jenks, of the publishing firm of Jenks 
& Palmer, who soon removed to a 
building on the corner of Water and 
Devonshire streets, which building was, 
not long afterward, burned with its con- 
tents, including the press. Mr. Adams 
immediately went to work upon another 
press, which he completed as soon as 
possible. While engaged upon it, Mr. 
Monroe, of the Baltimore Patriot, went 
to Boston to examine presses, with a 
view to the purchase of one for his es- 
tablishment, and with some Boston par- 
ties went to look at Mr. Adams’ press. 
He explained its operation as thorough- 
ly as he could in its uncompleted state, 
and when Mr. Monroe left it was with 
the understanding that the Boston par- 
ties, who had examined the press with 
him, should advise him as to its success 
in operation when completed. These 
parties (Messrs. Clapp & Buckingham) 
finally wrote him an unfavorable report 
of the press, and expressed a preference 
for a cylinder press, then coming into 
use, known as the Napier, which, with 
the numerous improvements that have 
been made, is now known as the Hoe 
press. Mr. Monroe, however, had been 
favorably impressed with Mr. Adams’ 
machine, and agreed to purchase the 
press if he would warrant it to make 


‘nine impressions per minute, then re- 


garded as a good rate of speed. This 
he agreed to do, and went on to Balti- 
mare with the press, set it up and put 
it in operation in the Pa¢riot office, 
and left Mr. Monroe abundantly satis- 
fied, the press exhibiting a capacity for 
fiffeen impressions per minute, or nine 
hundred per hour. The price of this 
press was $750. This is the style of 
press known as the “ double-ender,” 


with wooden frame, many of which are 
still in operation in different parts of 
the country. 


Soon after this, Seth Adams, who 
had come to Boston some time previ- 
ous, and been at work for Mr. Dow, 
his brother’s old emplover, as a wood- 
worker, went into partnership with Mr. 
Bartholomew, and Isaac, who continued 
to work in the shop, had an arrange- 
ment with them for building his presses, 
for which a considerable demand soon 
arose. About 1833 he commenced 
getting up a new and improved press, 
all of iron (the same now generally 
known as the Adams press). In this 
enterprise he was opposed by Barthol- 
omew and his brother Seth, upon the 
ground that he could devise nothing 
better than the old press, and should 
be content to “ let well enough alone.” 
He persisted in the undertaking, how- 
ever, and went into the establishment 
of his old employer, Dow, to perfect 
the work. The first press, when com- 
pleted, was taken on trial by William S. 
Damrell, who was largely engaged in 
the printing business, and who subse- 
quently became a member of Con- 
gress. The press gave excellent satis- 
faction ; others were soon wanted by 
other printers, and in a short time the 
reputation of the Adams press for su- 
periority, for book work especially, was 
thoroughly established, and has never 
yet been successfully disputed. 

In 1835 his brother Seth, having dis- 
solved partnership with Bartholomew, 
bought land in South Boston and com- 
menced the erection of a shop for him- 
self. ‘The following year he went into 
partnership with his brother, and they 
engaged in the manufacture of his 
After a time they added to 
their business, and manufactured steam 
engines, sugar-mills, and other ma- 
chinery. ‘The venture in the sugar- 
mill manufacture was induced through 
the representations of a man in their 
employ who had spent some time in 
Cuba. They perfected an improved 
mill, and in 1840 Mr. Adams, himself, 
went out to Cuba and put it in opera- 
tion. Its success established their rep- 
utation in this direction, and there was 
soon a large demand for sugar-mills of 
their manutacture. Their business 
constantly increased, and they added 


presses. 
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to their facilities for manufacturing in 
a corresponding degree. ‘The demand 
for printing-presses had come to be 
very that at one time 
they had orders on hand for as many 
presses as they could build in a year. 
It was a long time before the Harper’s, 
1 endeavored to 


extensive, so 


whom Mr. Adams had 
secure as customers, would give his 
trial in their establishment. 
Not until they found that their com- 
petitors, who were using the Adams 
press, were doing better work than they 
could do, were they induced to con- 
sider the arrangement. ‘They then 
asked for a reduction from the regular 
price, in consideration of their taking 
six presses. This Mr. Adams refused 
to grant. He could see no good rea- 
son why a wealthy firm, doing an ex- 
tensive business, should buy presses 
at a lower price than those of more 
limited means; nor was he able to 


presses a 


make six presses for one firm at any 
smaller cost than one press each for 
six firms, especially so long as he had 
always 


numerous orders on_ hand. 
They finally came to his terms, and 
bought the presses at the regular price. 

In 1856 he obtained from Congress 
an extension of his patent on both 
presses. At this time, and before, the 
Hoes, of New York, were infringing 
upon his patents. 
the infringements they were commit- 
ting he allowed them to continue with- 
out taking steps to secure redress, 
knowing very well, from what he had 
learned by observation, having been 
often called to testify as an expert in 
important causes, that patent litigation 
is the most tedious and expensive in 
which a man can engage. He waited, 
therefore, until he felt able to carry the 
matter through, when determining to 
bring the case to an issue and vindi- 
cate his rights, he went to New York, 
called upon the Hoes and asked them 
what they proposed to do. They re- 
ceived him graciously, informing him 
that they had been expecting to hear 
from him in reference to the matter for 
some time, and the result was they 
offered him the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars for his patents, and 


Although aware of 
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agreed to purchase his stock, and im 
plements and machinery for the manu 
facture of presses, at a fair appraisal, 
which offer Mr. Adams accepted. 

Not long after, about 1860, he gave 
up his interest in the manufacturing 
business to his eldest son, Aquila 
Adams. His brother Seth had become 
extensively interested in sugar refining, 
and after a time he had been induced 
to engage with him, and they carried 
on the business with varied fortune for 
some time, although he took no active 
part in its management. 

Having formed a strong attatchment 
for the location during his early resi- 
dence in Sandwich, he naturally turned 
in that direction when seeking the 
reinvigorating influences of country 
life. [or several successive summers 
he made that romantic town, hedged 
in by grand old mountains, his abiding 
place, retaining his residence in Bos- 
ton, until about a dozen years ago, when 
he established his permanent home in 
Sandwich. Purchasing a small tract of 
land, in the first instance, that had 
formed a portion of the estate of the 
late Capt. Paul Wentworth, upon the 
high table land at Sandwich Corner. 
commanding one of the finest land- 
scape views to be found in the state, 
he has made yearly additions and im- 
provements, in buildings and land, until, 
at the present time, he has one of the 
most extensive landed estate in New 
Hampshire, embracing twenty-six hun- 
dred acres of land in Sandwich and 
Moultonborough. He has a spacious 
residence, with extensive and substan- 
tial out-buildings, and has shared neither 
pains nor expense in adding to the 
attractiveness of the surrounding 
grounds. He keeps a large number of 
men constantly employed upon his 
land, much of which he has _ planted 
with forest trees, principally English 
oak, chestnut, and pine, while the best 
portions are thoroughly improved and 
under a high state of cultivation. 

Notwithstanding his limited educa- 
tional advantages in early life, and long 
and close attention to a business which 
always taxed the strongest powers of 
body and mind, Mr. Adams is a man 
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of fine literary tastes and large general 
information. He has an extensive 
and valuable library, selected with 

embracing all the standard 


great Care, 
biography, 


works of science, history, 
| and romance, both ancient and 
modern, with many rare and 
volumes, purchased at almost fabulou 
prices. He is also a warm lover of 
art, and his home is adorned by rare 
ind statuary in profusion, 
which he secured in Europe, 
where he some time in travel in 
combining business and pleas 


poetry, 
curious 


pi tures 
some of 


spent 





Thoroughly devoted to his business. 
raged in the strife of 
entertaining strong 
Jac ksonia 

Democratic type. He was, henuee 

elected a member of the Massachu- 
setts Senate in 1848, and was at one 
time the candidate of his party for 
Mavor of Boston. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention a 
Cincinnatti, in 1856, where he 
steadily for Pierce ; and in 1868 was 

delegate from this state to the New 
York Convention, where he as firmly 
Sl ipported Gel Hanco¢ k. 
residenc e in Sandwie h, he has served 
years as a member of the 
board of selectmen, and has been 


times elected to the legislature, 


ne has never ens 
politics, although 


p litical convictions of the 
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voted 


since his 


three 
being a member of the 
As a legislator, as well 
capac ity, he has acted with entire in 





lependence, supporting such measures 
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gard to mere 


present House. 
as in every other 
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only as he deemed night, without re- 
party policy. In this, 
his action has been consistent with his 
general character and conduct. Pos- 
will and decided 
convictions of duty and right, he has 
followed those convictions, without 
deviation, in all his relations in life. 
‘| he vreat wealth whi hi] he has < quired, 
generally estimated to be larg than 
that of any other man in New Hi: ump 
shire, is entirely the product of his 
own honest labor, tireless energy, skill, 
and judgment. He never wronged a 
man in any transact 
dollar by unjust 
ing by ‘his own 


sessed of an inflexible 


on, or gained a 
means. While abid 

convictions of right. 
and exacting strict justice at the 


hands 
is kindness and |} ] 


of others, | 





lence 
wre unquestioned and acti t 1 
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ostentatiously exercised. 
Mr. Adams has been twice marrie¢ 
first in March, 1830, to Ann Rayne 
daughter of John Rayne, of Waltham. 
Mass., who died six yea rs later: and 
December, 1841, to his pre 
sent wife, then a widow lady, whos 
name was Anna R. Goodric! 
By the first wife he | 
Aq ila and Isaac ; the first now cashier 
of the Broadway National Bank in 


again in 


maicdet 


as two sons liv 





Boston, and ne second the inventor 
of the nk kel-] lating process. By his 


second wife he has two 


daughter livit 

Boston ; Durward resides at Sandwich 
Centre; and the daughter, Elizabeth 
the wife of William F. Ulman., also 
resides near her father 


sons and ; 
Julius is a lawyer in 
7 . os } 





in Sandwich. 
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BY LAURA GARLAND CARR, 


Adown the street, with loitering feet, 
I walk this dull November day ; 
The fallen leaves lie ankle deep ; 
Sad winds through naked tree-tops sweep ; 
O’er all the land broods dark decay. 
Who walks with me! Voices around 
Seem speaking from the air and ground. 


“Grim Death is near! The fading year 
But pictures forth the fate that’s thine. 
All things that live and flourish here 
Run through a changeful, marked career, 
Then sink in sure decline. 
Man’s hope for future life is vain. 
Nothing that dies can live again.” 


“Nay. Nothing des.” <A voice replies— 
“ Nothing that is can cease to be.” 
Change follows change, beneath the skies ; 
Old objects fall, new ones arise, 
And thus the world is fair to see. 
How tame would be our tarry here 
Without these changes that appear. 


“ All things must die, beneath the sky !” 
Repeats the first voice, clear and shrill. 
“ As our dead bodies, by and by, 
Mix with the earth in which they lie, 
So our freed spirits—good and ill— 
Blend with the spirit world ; no more 
To take the forms and hues they wore.” 


“Can mortal sight judge God aright ?” 
Another voice takes up the strain. 
“Can man, with aid of earth’s dim light, 

Read and explain the infinite, 

Making its meaning plain? 
Put vain conjectures all aside— 
Trusting that He who made can guide.” 


Still down the street, with lagging feet, 

I walk this dull November day, 
Dark, angry clouds, with motions fleet, 
Above me seem to part and meet, 

And fierce winds check my onward way, 
But glimpses of blue sky I see— 
While blithely sings the chickadee. 
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COMMUNISM, CIVILIZATION, SOCIALISM. 


BY WM. H. 


[he thought of the day appears 
much confused as to the purport of 
these terms, and it seems desirable to 
come to a better understanding. 

Communism means, intrinsically, an 
indiscriminate commingling or chaotic 
massing of the human form; hence it 
is elementary in its nature. 

Civilization means the distinct un- 
unfolding and distribution of special 
forces and powers of the human form, 
in contrarious relations and operations ; 
hence it is evolutionary or progressive 
in its nature. But as evolution or pro- 
gression implies an objective as well as 
a subjective point,—a point of attain- 
ment asalso point of departure,—civil- 
ization, as the passive term in the 
series, tends to Society as the full ob- 
jective term. 

Socialism means true society, frater- 
nity, unity, and order in all human con- 
ditions. So it implies scientific com- 
bination, association or alliance of all 
forces and powers of the human form. 
It recognizes the communal element— 
the common nature—as a fundamental 
base or root, wherefrom the final flower 
and fruit derive their pith and support ; 
and the civil element—the special- 
izing nature —as a_ superstructural 
necessity, requisite to unfold and 
maintain individuality ; and thence it 
reconciles the natural conflict between 
the common and special, through a 
cultivated or scientific alliance of such 
naturally oppugnant elements. 

Civilization, while it functions to de- 
velop special character and power, and 
thus disrupt the common in the mani- 
fold antagonal interests and efforts of 
the forms it unfolds, tends, of itself 
alone, to perpetuate its own form. It 
begets all forms of isolation, unrelated 
self, sedfishness ; and these forms nat- 
urally struggle not only in combat with 
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each other for superior place and 
power, but they also tend to oppose 
direct tendencies towards the higher 
social conditions ; for the more pow- 
erful and successful give general direc- 
tion to the currents ; and these being 
satisfied, and even elated with the un- 
social distinctions acquired, naturally 
incline to perpetuate those distinctions. 

But all is commotion and unrest 
here. The few who come to have sci- 
entific appreciation of the oncoming 
society—social unity—naturally agitate 
with the view to spread their ideas and 
make them potent to produce that re- 
sult. Others, who have distinguished 
themselves in the competitive fray in 
one way or another, will try to maintain 
the system that displays them so favor- 
ably as contrasted with others; and 
the surging, seething multitudes—al- 
ways restive under pressure—will be- 
come turbulent and destructive, and 
finally, if not rightly appeased, undis- 
guised communists. ; 

Thus, while Socialism tends to re- 
form and convert the warring forces of 
Civilization into the orderly methods 
of scientific society, Communism aims 
to annul the injustice and pressure of 
competition and strife inherent to Civ- 
ilization in the dead-sea level of chaotic 
indifference. 

True, the elements are mixed and 
much confused, and there are very few 
intelligent socialists with clear scien- 
tific vision. But there is naturally a 
felt sympathy between communist and 
socialist, because both are animated 
with humanitary wants. Both desire, 
mostly, truer fellowship and harmony 
in human conditions. But the scien- 
tific socialist knows that, practically, 
Communism is a fatal error. In aim- 
ing to overcome the distressing contra- 
riety of Civilization in communal dis- 
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solution, it goes back into the ground, 
instead of forward to the harvest. It 
is as if the husbandman, weary with 
the toils attending midsummer growth, 
proceeded to cut down the rank, fruit- 
stock, and went back to a new 
planting in hope of realizing the fruit. 
Social science knows that all acquired 
force must be kept and reconverted to 
the desired result—the true social har- 
vest. So, however it may sympathize 
with the actuating feeding of Commun- 
ism, it abhors its leveling aim. 
Communism, like monotone in mu- 
sic, would distract by perpetual same- 
Civilization, like disordered con- 
trariety in tone, torments with its 
shocking discordances. Socialism, like 
tonal harmony, would delight with its 


less 


ness. 


matchless variety in combination of 


full scientific accordance. 

In a late encyclical letter, Pope Leo 
calls upon his Commanders in the 
Church to make a war of extermination 
upon Socialism. He assumes that it 
violates family and property ; and so 
undermines society. He especially 
urges a relentless combat, in order to 
protect property from its assaults. 

The earnestness of the Pope attests 
his sincerity, but it does not atone for 
his want of intellectual acumen as to 
the real situation. He utterly fails to 
comprehend the purport and tendencies 
of the three elements we have indicat- 
ed as ruling law in human experience. 


Assuming the right and permanence of 


present inequality and injustice, he de- 
nounces, as alike destructive and ab- 
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horrent, every tendency, whether of 
dissolution or reform. He sees noth- 
ing more beneficent and promising than 
a sickly system of alms-doling, which 
he earnestly urges. 

Now, Socialism is the only true pro- 
tector of property. Wealth is espec- 
ially Aroper to those who produce or 
variously minister to its production. 
In their hands it is pfrvferty. In the 
hands of those who acquire it through 
craft and despoiling games it is Aosses- 
but not property. The great 
majority of real producers know little 
of luxury and freedom. They are 
mostly pressed with hardship and want, 
while the few adroit and crafty spoils- 
men seize upon the fruits of toil, and 
distinguish themselves with the opu- 
lence and ease of such /ossession. 
The mearing of the name Cazn is 
possession. Cain was a murderer from 
the beginning. And so is this exclu- 
sive possession which Pope Leo volun- 
teers to bolster and perpetuate. 

God’s immutable law of progress 
poin‘s to true society, fraternity, broth- 
erhood ; to true social harmony, where- 
in science shall order all production, 
distribution, and consumption of the 
goods of life in a fropfer manner. 
Therein, alone, may the interests and 
rights of property prevail in perfect 
security. 

Let all rulers, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, rightly dispose themselves to this 
moyement; else they will be over- 
whelmed and buried by the swelling 
tide. 


S70h, 
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BY PROF. E. 


‘The warrior by profession fights for 
renown; the true hero for principles. 
The one is stimulated by praise; the 
other is disheartened by reproach. 
The one receives his reward in the 
plaudits of the unthinking multitude ; 


the other in the noiseless approbation of 


good men. ‘The warrior’s fame is 
ripened in a day and he lives to hear 
his own eulogies ; 
the moral hero requires centuries for 
its maturity. ‘The warrior reaps a full 
harvest of glory upon the tented field ; 
the defender of truth frequently dies 
unhonored and unsung. Such is the 
course of* events in this world. Suc- 


ceeding ages rectify the verdicts of 


those who have gone before them. 
lhe permanent respect of mankind 
can be acquired only by good deeds ; 
by the manly defense of truth, virtue, 
and intelligence. ‘The greatest heroes 
of this earth have been those fearless 
counsellors who have whispered truth 
in the ear of despots, or boldly defend- 
ed it in the halls of legislation, when 
the tyrant’s power rested like an incu- 
bus upon the heart of the nation and 
stifled every free pulsation. Contem- 
plate Hannibal haranguing his frost- 
bitten soldiers upon the summit of the 
\lps, setting forth in soul-stirring elo- 
quence his mighty projects of conquest, 
pointing to the rich vales beneath as 
the prize for which they were still 
farther to peril life and suffer untold 
anguish ; consider how vast the intel- 
lect that could plan and execute such 
an enterprise and does the hero seem 
to you a great man? If so, then turn 
from the contemplation of his skill, his 
courage, his eloquence, his indomina- 
ble energy and examine his motives. 
Why is the warrior thus urged on 
through unheard of toil with an almost 
inparalleled sacrifice of blood and treas- 
wre? For what great principle does 
¢ do battle? Is it to extend the are: 


the reputation of 
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of human freedom, to make new dis- 
coveries, to explore new fields of 
thought, to shed the light of science 
upon regions of mental right, or to 
teach the nations how to live? No! 
His highest motive is glory ; his strong 
est is revenge. Compare the heroism 
of Hannibal with the moral daring of 
John Hampden, resisting the encroach- 
ments of the royal prerogative in rob 
bing the people of their property, with 
the certain prospect before him of a 
loathsome dungeon and an ignominious 
death.* Was it the twenty shillings of 
ship-money which prompted him to 
resist the tyrant’s requisition? No: it 
was right, eternal right and justice for 
which he periled fame and life. Weigh 
now the glory of Hannibal with the 
fame of the patriot, and which, think 
you, will rise in the scale? When 
brought into such proximity how mean 
appear the warrior’s aims; how truly 
glorious those of the hero!+ ‘Take 
another example : 

Contemplate Alexander at the pas 
sage of the Granicus, plunging into the 
rapid stream in the very face of the 
foe, amid a cloud of missiles, emerging 
from the stream to achieve a_ noble 


*Hampden, on the dissolution of 
Charles’ second parliament was commit- 
ted to a close and rigorous imprisonment 
in the gate-house, because he refused the 
king’s loan.—Life, p. 313. 


+This man (Hampden). who offered 
up his life on the altar of freedom, in 
defense of his country. was as bold on 
the battle-field and in the hall of legisla- 
tion. From an old * Elegie :” 
*T have seene 
Him i? th’ front of*s regiment in greene. 
When death about him did in ambush 
lye, 
And whizzing shot like showers of arrows 
flye 
Waving his conq ring steele as if that he 
From Mars had got the sole monopolie 
Of never-failing courage; und so cheare 
His fighting men.“—Life. p. 377. 
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victory upon its banks. What courage, 
what manly energy, what intellect is 
here displayed ! and for what did this 
warrior fight? For liberty, religion, or 
law? No: but for glory: for the 
breath of popular applause : fora bub- 
ble. Compare the physical courage of 
\lexander with Sir. John Elliot’s manly 
defence of liberty and law in his im- 
peachment of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the favorite of Charles I. This 
creature of the tyrant had been the 
chief instrument of his oppression. 
The people had been ground into the 
dust by his exactions. ‘They felt their 
wrongs and groaned beneath their bur- 
dens but dared not speak, dared not 
resist. Hear the voice of the cham- 
pion of liberty in closing his impeach 

ment of the king’s minion, before the 
assembled parliament: ‘ Your lord- 
ships,” said he, “have an idea of the 
man, what he is in himself, what in his 
affections! You have seen his power, 
and some, I fear, have felt it. You 
have known his practice ; I have heard 
its effects. It rests then to be consid- 
ered what, being such, he is in refer- 
ence to the king and state, how com- 
patible or incompatible with either? 
In reference to the king, he must be 
styled the canker in his treasure ; 
reference to the state, the moth of 
goodness. 


in 
all 
What future hopes are to 
be expected your lordships may draw 
out of his actions and affections. In 
all precedents I can hardly find him a 
match or parallel. None so like him 
as Sejanus, described by Tacitus: 
Audax sui obtegens, in alios criminator 
juxta adulator et superbus. My lords, 
for his pride and flattery it was noted 
of Sejanus that he did, clientes suos 
provinciis adornare. Doth not this 
man the like? Ask England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and they will tell 
you? Sejanus’s pride was so exces- 
sive, ‘Tacitus saith that he neglected all 
counsel, mixed his business and service 
with his prince’s, seemed to confound 
their actions; and was often styled 
imperatoris laborum socius. How 
lately and how often hath this man 
commixed his actions in discourse with 
the actions of the king! My lords, I 
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have done. You see the man! By 
him came all these evils; in him we 
find the cause ; on him we expect the 
remedies ; and to this we met your 
lordships in conference.” Such was 
the conclusions of Sir John Elliot's 
speech, and what reward did he gain? 
He was left to die in prison and a suc 
ceeding generation avenged his wrongs. 
What is the courage of the warrior 
under the excitement of the occasion, 
with the eyes of thousands turned upon 
him, to this deliberate, and solemn 
consecration of life and property to 
the welfare of the people? Many 
heroes have spoken gloriously and 
acted gloriously, but Sir John Elliot has 
surpassed them all, when, on being 
told by the judges of the king, before 
whom he had been broughg after a long 
imprisonment for his bold defence of 
the people’s rights, that there was a 
possibility of his remaining even seven 
years longer in prison, he calmly re 
plied: “I am quite prepared: my 
body will serve to fill the breach that is 
made in the public liberties as well as 
any other.” 

How the glory of war pales before 
the intenser light of such a_patriot’s 
fame! In battle, there is a chance 
that every man may escape. In the 
van of opposition against inveterate 
oppression, the leaders are almost sure 
to be smitten down. The best they 
can expect is that the tyrant’s clemency 
may permit them to pine, and droop. 
and die in solitary imprisonment. 
Such was the fate of the noble-hearted 
Elliot. He died, everywhere spoken 
against as a malefactor, a disturber of 
the public peace, a traitor and enemy 
of the king. His memory now blooms 
in unfading glory in the hearts of all 
the good and the truly great. Such is 
the tenor of human events. He and 
his faithful compeers looked abroad 
into a sea of troubles shoreless, and 
starless ; they launched the Common 
wealth upon it. They were wrecked, but 
the crew was saved. Look at -Cxsai 
passing the Rubicon. He hesitates. He 
repeats to himself the senate’s awful 
mandate ; the crown glitters before his 
mental cye in the distance ; he seems 








He 
vful 
his 


to hear the shouts of admiring thou- 
sands ; ambition excites ; lust of power 
urges him on; he makes the decision 
on which hangs life or death. ‘The 
past; the crown is won. 
How we love to « ontemplate the grand 
intellect that could grasp such mighty 
results ina moment! Here was mind 
but it was stayed up by sel- 
He periled life, but it was in 
his own cause. ‘The stake was great, 
but it was all his own. One successful 
enterprise might give him immortal 


stream is 


in action ; 


= 
hishness. 


honor. ‘The gain or the loss affected 
himself only. Does such daring de- 
serve our admiration? We can not 


but admire any form of greatness— 
mere physical prowess, feats of strength 
do command admiration. ‘The 
workings of intellect, the achievements 
of a great mind, tho’ it be that of the 
‘tall arch angel mind,” do exhort un- 
willing homage from all beholders. 
But when we find the comprehensive 
mind and high moral worth united, we 
not only admire but we love, 


our 


** All love renders wise 
In its degree; from love which blends 
with love— 
answers heart—to 
spends itself 
In silent mad idolatry of some 


Heart that which 


Preeminent mortal—some great soul of 


souls— 
Which ne’er will know 
adored.” 


how well it is 

Bonaparte commanded the admiration 
of the world by his intellectual great- 
ness. Men had never witnessed such 
compass of thought, such genius to 
plan and power to execute, such an 
unbending will and indomitable perse 
verance, as he displayed in his uninter- 
rupted career of victories. Yet, vast 
as were his resources, he lacked the 
moral elements essential to true great- 
He was supremely selfish. He 
despised the multitude who bore him 
on their shoulders; who fought his 
battles and gained his victories. He 
esteemed his poor conscripts little bet 
ter than “food for cannon.” Good 
men may admire but they can not loz 


ness. 


such an unfeeling relentless Avatar of 


destruction. ‘To his own exaltation, he 


sacrificed even the tenderest affections 
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of his own heart. He fought for no 
common principle of duty, law or re- 


ligion which others might share. Self 


was the centre and circumference of 
every thought, every motion, every 
action. Look at this warrior at the 
bridge of Lodi, or on the field of 


Austerlitz, or any other battle ground 
of his numerous victories ; him 
facing death in every form, enduring 

5 J & 


sce 


hardships like a common soldier, fight 
ing, toiling, suffering, and for what? 
That he might wear a diadem and 
tread upon the necks of the people. 
Who can love such a hero? Compare 
the unquestioned bravery of Napoleon 
with the moral daring of the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Long Parliament, 
the untitled yeoman of Somersetshire, 
John Pym. This parliament met Nov. 
3d, 1640. In the preceding April 
a parliament had been summoned, of 
which Pym was a member. The na- 
tional sufferings had now reached their 


acme; the crisis was at hand. Now 
there was need of bold hearts and 
strong arms to defend the people’s 
rights. In the strong language of Muil- 


ton on an another occasion: “ Behold 
now that mansion house of liberty, en- 
compassed and surrounded with God’s 
protection ; behold that shop of war, 
with its anvils and hammers working to 
fashion out the plates and instruments 
of armed justice in defence of be 
leaguered truth ; behold the pens and 
heads there, sitting by studious lamps, 
musing, searching, revolving new no 
tions and ideas, wherewith to present, 
as with their homage and their fealty, 
the approaching reformation.” In bat- 
tle, the moment which precedes the 
first onset is always one of fearful in- 
terest; often of painful silence, each 
party waiting in anxious expectation 
the signal for the attack. So it was in 
this new parliament, whilst men gazed 
upon each other, says Clarendon, look 
ing who should begin, Mr. Pym, a man 
of good reputation (these are the 
words of an enemy), but much better 
known afterwards, who had 
long in those assemblies as any man 
then living, broke the ice, in a set 
discourse of \fter 


been as 


two hours men- 
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tion of the king with profound rever- 
ence, and commendation of his wis- 
dom and justice, he observed that by 
the long intermission of parliaments 


many unwarrantable things had been - 


practised, notwithstanding the great 
virtue of his majesty. Hethen enumera- 
ted in detail, under thirteen distinct 
heads, all the illegal acts of the king’s offi- 
cers, and the grievances of his own im- 
posing, with a force of argument and a 
power of eloquence which the advo- 
cates of royal oppression could neither 
gainsay nor resist. ‘This speech filled 
the king and his ministers with alarm. 
The people received it with unbounded 
joy. ‘The result was the immediate 
dissolution of the parliament. But 
such was the state of the nation, and 
particularly of the royal exchequer, 
that the king was compelled soon to 
summon a new parliament. ‘The 
patriot statesmen were again returned. 
Pym was prompt to renew the com- 
plaints of the people and to demand a 
redress of grievances before granting 
supplies. ‘The conclusion of his open- 
ing speech in the Long Parliament is 
as follows: “’Tis a happy assurance, 
sir, of his Majesty’s intention of grace 
to us, that our loyalty hath, at least, 
won him to tender the safety of the 
people. And certainly (all our pres- 
sures [being] well weighed this twelve 
years past), it will be found, that the 
passive loyalty of a suffering nation 
hath outdone the active loyalty of all 
times and stories. As the poet hath it : 


Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest ; 


and I may as properly say, Fideliter 


fecimus. We have done loyally to suf- 
fer so patiently. ‘Then since our royal 
lord hath in mercy visited us, let us 
not doubt but, in his justice, he will 
redeem his people. Qui timide rogat, 
docet negare. When religion is inno- 
vated, our liberties violated, our funda- 


mental laws abrogated, our modern 


laws already obsoleted, the property of 


our estates alienated ; nothing Ilcft us 
we can call our own but our miserr 
and our patience: if ever any nation 
might justifiably, we certainly may 
now, now most properly and seasonably, 
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cry out and cry aloud: Vel sacra reg 
net justitia, vel ruat coelum.” 

Such was the spirit which actuated 
the patriots of the Long Parliament. 
A more remarkable body of men never 
existed ; remarkable for integrity, piety, 
love of country, and unparalleled moral 
heroism! ‘The memory of such men 
deserves to be cherished ; their exam 
ple should be held in perpetual remem- 
brance. Here was true heroism di- 
vested of self, embalmed in patriotism, 
and sanctified by piety. England’s 
history has no fairer page than that 
which records the civil achievements of 
these banded enemies of oppression. 
The upward progress of our race has 
been slow and toilsome. ‘The periods 
of advance have been few and _ brief; 
the intervals of inaction or patient 
endurance have been long and gloomy. 

In this world’s history there are a 
few pages illumined by the visible pres- 
ence of God’s protection. At such 
periods the great heart of humanity 
has been stirred and new life has been 
imparted to the slumbering millions. 
In past ages, the masses of men have 
played but a secondary part on the 
theatre of life. ‘They have been used 
by tyrants and politicians in executing 
their schemes of ambition and then 
have been suffered to sink into obscur- 
ity and wear the iron yoke of bondage. 
When a nation has been roused to as- 
sert its inalienable rights and the voice 
of the people has become the voice oi 
God, because of its accordance with 
everlasting justice, then has the world 
been permitted to witness scenes of 
more imposing sublimity and moral 
grandeur than were ever displayed in 
the courts of kings or upon the tented 
field. As we look back upon the night 
of ages past, these few brilliant epochs 
stand out in the firmament of history 
like the last beaming stars that linger 
in the lap of morning at the approach 
of the king of day. Such a_ period 
was the English rebellion. It may 
perhaps be admitted that the claims of 
Charles were not greater than those of 
his predecessors ; but the people had 
long acquiesced in the tyranny of the 
Tudor family because of their superior 
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energy and intellect displayed in the 
government of the nation. But the 
Stuart family were naturally weak and 
imbecile. With the insatiable ambition 
ind disgusting vanity of the preceding 
family, they possessed none of their 
royal and executive characteristics. It 
misfortune of Charles to be 
stationed in the highway of human 
progress, when the people were moving. 
He was too proud to bow ; to obstinate 
to retire ; too feeble to resist, and the 
poor old drivelling champion of royal 
prerogative was trampled down ! 

Before the meeting of Charles’ third 
parliament in 1625, the people had 
been driven almost to desperation by 
the royal exactions. 


was the 


“The king had sent commissioners 
into every quarter of the kingdom, with 
the most frightfully inquisitorial powers, 
to execute a general forced loan.” 
“Ships had been ordered, foreshadow- 
ing the memorable tax of ship money. 
The most enormous penalties had been 
proclaimed against religious recusants. 
he pulpit had been summoned to the 
aid of the throne, and reverend doctors 
preached unlimited obedience on pain 
of eternal damnation. The pliant 
priests who propped up the tottering 
throne with their prostituted theology 
were promoted to rich sees made 
vacant by royal power. The humble 
self-denying Puritan clergy had been 
treated as outlaws, imprisoned, whipped, 
and mutilated. Close confinement in 
loathsome dungeons had been super- 
added to religious anathemas. ‘The 
poor who could not meet the demands 
of the tyrant were pressed into the 
army and navy and made to fight in 
defence of a power they detested. 
The profligate remnant of a foreign 
army was quartered at free cost upon 
the hands of the wealthy citizens, in 


the very midst of their families; so 


that children were compelled to breathe 


an atmosphere of moral pollution. 
Che ermine of justice was soiled by 
bare compliance with the sovereign’s 
mandates. ‘The voice of justice was 
stiled ; the cries the poor dis- 
regarded and counsel of the wise dis- 
continued,” ‘The king was infatuated. 


of 
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The dream of supreme power and 
illimitable obedience deluded him. He 
sacreligiously raised his arm against a 
people who knew their rights and they 
smote him down. ‘The contest was not 
a mere struggle for prerogative on 
one side, and liberty on the other.” 
[t was a strife for religious as well as 
political freedom. An attempt was in 
progress to check the impulses of the 
reformation and put back the human 
race on the highway of hope and 
heaven. ‘The cramped and_ buried 
faculties of the great soul of the nation 
reacted with terrible energy, and public 
opinion was embodied in the Elliots, 
the Pyms, the Hampdens and Vanes 
of that period. 
men. 


These were devout 
Religion was not assumed by 
them as a cloak for malicious designs. 
It was the common vesture of the soul ; 
the garb in which the private man, the 
friend, the father and husband appeared 
among his associates and family. ‘The 
patriot leaders of this epoch were the 
true indices of the popular mind ; that 
is, of the serious and thoughtful por- 
tion of the public. For a century, the 
progress of the reformation had made 
the subject of theology paramount to 
all others. ‘The great doctrines of the 
Bible had been discussed in public and 
in private, till the multitude had learned 
the dialect of the priesthood. Popu- 
lar literature, literature for the million 
disseminated through the land in 
cheap editions, was unknown. ‘The 
Bible had been translated into the 
vulgar and this became the 
great store-house of knowledge to all 
Classes. Besides the ordinary preach- 
ing of zealous divines, many of the 
secular orators were theological de- 
baters. In the council chamber and 
in parliament, the Bible was the great 
armory from which they drew their weap 
ons. Statesmen sought there for the 
true basis of government. Puritans 
appealed to the word of God as the 
only standard of faith and the onh 
sure guide in the organization of the 
church militant. The secular orator 
drew his illustrations from Bible history 
and enforced his arguments by Bible 
precepts. The commonwealth’s men 


tongue 
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looked upon the theocracy of Hebrews 
as a perfect model of government. 
They loved to contemplate that age of 
primeval liberty, when in the midst of 
foes, the free people of Israel, zwzthout 
a king, enjoyed the divine protection 
and lived in honor and security! In 
God’s word they found lessons of di- 
vine wisdom, of heavenly consolation. 
Chey learned there the equality of the 
race, and began to appreciate and de- 
fend their own inalienable _ rights. 
They found no authority there for the 
divine right of kings or of priests. A 
conscious sense of innate freedom 
awoke in countless hearts. ‘The mighty 
soul of the nation was stirred to its 
very depths. The voice of God in 
the soul of man became articulate, and 
these men who have long cowered be- 
fore the rod of power and the impotent 
anathemas of superstition stood forth 
in the dignity of freemen to, fight the 
battles of the Lord. Religion hence- 
forth became an element of political 
government, and the Bible was the vade 
mecum of the Puritan statesmen. They 
did not despise human learning as their 
slanderers falsely assert. ‘The exist- 
ence of a Milton among them is 
enough to give the lie to such an asser- 
tion ; but in the language of this same 


great poet, they deemed the orators of 


Greece and Rome : 
——* Far beneath the prophets 

As men divinely taught and better teach- 
ing 

The solid rules of civil government 

In their majestic unaffected style, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and 
tome, 

In them is plainest taught and easier 
learnt. 

What makes a nation happy and keeps 
it so.” 


lhe discipline to which the nation 
had been subjected for a century had 
given new energy to the popular mind, 
new decision to the popular will, and a 
better conscience to the popular heart. 
Under the reign of the Tudors, the 
great mass of the people but very im- 
perfectly understood their political or 
spiritual relations and rights. During 
the thirteen years which followed the 
death of Henry VIII, the religion of 
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the state was changed three times, and 
the people submitted to these arbitrary 
mutations as though their belief might 
be prescribed at the will of the mon- 
arch. Did this result from indifference 
or infidelity? Most certainly not. 
The people held fast the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel which they re- 
garded as common both to Catholics 
and Protestants. In regard to rites 
and ceremonies, to vestures, altars and 
sacrament, they were undecided. They 
wanted light. With the progress of 
discussion and agitation, light came 
and the people adopted their own 
creed and would no longer quietly sub- 
mit to arbitrary innovations. ‘The 
public mind throughout England and 
Europe was governed by new affinities. 
The old landmarks were obliterated ; old 
maxims became obsolete. ‘The p:ophets 
and apostles were the authors whose 
precepts were practiced and whose 
words were chosen to represent the 
new emotions of a renovated people. 
In the time of the Reformation, says 
Macauley, ‘‘ Nations made war on each 
other with new arms ; with arms which 
no fortification, however strong by na- 
ture or art, could resist; with arms 
before which rivers parted like Jordan, 
and ramparts fell down like the walls 
of Jerico. ‘Those arms were opinions, 
reasons, prejudices. The great mas- 
ters of fleets and armies were often 
reduced to confess, like Milton’s war 
like angel, how hard they found it 


** To exclude 
Spiritual substance with corporeal bar.” 


When the people began to reason, 
they became bold; and as they be- 
came truly religious, they resolved to 
maintain their rights. ‘These remarks 
apply in their full meaning only to the 
protestant portion of the nation. 
‘Their zeal increased with their knowl 
edge. ‘The Catholics, says Hume, 
continued ignorantly and supinely in 
their ancient belief, or rather their 
ancient practices ; but the reformers, 
obliged to dispute on every occasion 
and inflamed to a degree of enthu 
siasm by novelty and persecution, had 
strongly attached themselves to their 
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and were ready to sacrifice 
fortunes and even their lives 
in support of their speculative and 
principles.” —_ Religion with 
them no abstraction ; 
matter of idle speculation ; 


tenets ; 
their 


abstract 
was no mere 
it was a 
reality; a principle pervading every 
thought and giving life to every pur 
pose. 

At the commencement of the strug 
cle between the king and his subjects, 
there were a few men who faithfully 
represented the opinions of the people 
on the floor of the parliament. Sir 
John Elliot was among the earliest 
jeaders of the opposition. Allusion 
has already been made to his sufferings 
ind sacrifices in defence of the peo 
He early became a vic 
tim of the king’s oppression. He 
lived not to see the flames of the civil 
war kindled. In 1629 he was com 
mitted to prison for words spoken in 
débate in the House of Commons ; 
for words of truth and soberness ; for 
words fitly spoken, which to the groan- 

millions of England were 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
For nearly four years the philosopher, 
statesman, patriot and christian 
pined in prison. ‘The whole county of 
Cornwall petitioned for his enlarge- 
but the king did not design 
answer them. When long confinement 
ind disease had abated his physical 
force and “his spirits had grown feeble 
and faint,” he wrote to the king as fol 
lows: “Sir, your judges have commit 
ted us to prison here, in your tower of 
London, where by reason of the quality 
of the air, I am fallen into a dangerous 
disease, | humbly beseech your maj 
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ing ‘like 
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esty you will command your judges to 
set_ me at liberty that for recovery of 
my health I may take some fresh air.” 
The sainted Charles condescended to 
say, “It was not humble enough,” and 
left the noble champion of freedom to 
die in bonds. Death came to his re 
Noy. 15. 1632. So perished a 
man of whom the world was not worthy. 
His ignominous death has partially 
clouded his memory. His name sel 
dom appears among the great and 
good who have suffered in defense 


lief 


of 
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‘ruth. When the principles he advo 
cated become the of English 
policy, as they will erelong, the 
name of Elliot will one of the 
watchwords of freedom’s sons. “As a 
leader of opposition,” says Mr. Fos 
ter, “he has had no superior, probably 
no equal. His power of resource in 
case of emergency was bmilliant to the 
last degree, and his eloquence was of 
the highest order. The moral structure 
of his mind was as nearly perfect as 
that 
who 


lye 
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be 


of the most distinguished men 
ve graced humanity.” ‘The 
compatriots of this great statesman 
survived him about ten years. Pym 
was the leading debater of the opposi 
tion; Hampden the leading counsel 
lor; both unequalled in their respec 
tive spheres. ‘These two patriots were 
distinguished by the same immortal 
honor which his majesty, George th 
3d, conferred upon John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams in the American revolu 
tion; they were both excepted from 
the general pardon afforded to other 
insurgent subjects. These men were 
feared and hated by Charles. He at 
tempted to arrest them with three of 
their associates in the House of Com 
He did the honor to 
head his own police and came in_per- 
to arrest them. But having 
ceived some intimation of the king's 
they withdrew till the storm 
passed over. The attempt was 
repeated because the people had shown 
an evident disposition to defend their 
leaders. John Pym died in his bed. 
notwithstanding the plots of his ene 
mies, on the 8th of December, 1643. 


mons. them 


son re 
purpose, 


not 


He died with truly christian resignation 


At his funeral an eloquent and earnest 


“Now 
this 


whose 


we to 


preacher used the following language 
) 
t 


the fall of 
in 


ament 
choice and excellent man. 

death the Imighty _ testifies 
against us and even fills us with gall and 
I know vou come hither to 
mourn, so fully prepared for it, that 
although I am _ but a dull orator 
to move passion, I may serve well 
enough to draw out those tears, with 
which your hearts and eyes are so big 
and full. There is no need to call for 


meet 


wormwood. 
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the mourning women that they may 
come; and for cunning women that 
they may take up a wailing to help 
your eyes to run down with tears, and 
your eyelids to gush out with waters. 
The very looking down upon this bier, 
and the naming of the man whose 
corpse is here placed, and a very little 
speech of his worth and our miserable 
loss is enough to make this assembly, 
like Rachel, not only lift up a voice 
of mourning, but even to refuse to be 
comforted. . . . Iam called to speak 
of a man so eminent and excellent, so 
wise and gracious, so good and useful, 
whose works so praise him in every 
gate, that, if I should altogether hold 
my tongue, the children and babes 
(I had almost said the stones) would 
speak ; upon whose hearse could I scat- 
ter the choicest flowers, the highest ex- 
pressions of rhetoric and eloquence, 
you would think I fell short of his 
worth ; you would say that his very 
name expresseth more than my words 
could do.” After enumerating his nu- 


merous virtues, the good doctor adds : 


“Who knows not all this to be true, who 
knew this man’s conversation? Not 
only since the time of this parliament 
but for many years together hath he 
been a great pillar to uphold this sink- 
ing frame, a master workman laboring 
to repair our ruined house, and under 
the weight of his work hath the Lord 
permitted this rare workman to be over- 
thrown.” Baxter, too, bore unequivocal 
testimony to this man’s piety and 
virtue. Surely, said he, in “The Saints 
Everlasting Rest,” “Pym is now a 
member of a more knowing, well- 
ordered, right-aiming, _ self-denying, 
unanimous, honorable, triumphant sen- 
ate than that from whence he was 
taken.” This is the man of whom it 
was said, “All men who knew him 
either loved or hated him in extremity.” 
This brief sentence is the true key to 
unlock the history of this period. 
Every age has its partisan writer as 
well as its partisan politicians. Those 
who hated the principles of the Puri- 
tans hated their advocates. Hence 
the history of the times has perpetu- 
ated the prejudices of the leading men. 
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Where they left the contest, succeeding 
partisans assumed it; and as among 
the old Germans, the children felt 
bound to adopt not only the friend- 
ships but the feuds of the father; so 
the young race of politicians esteem 
it their duty and privilege to adopt the 
prejudices and partialities of their de- 
parted leaders. Hence in all ages, 
good men have not wanted unscru- 
pulous detractors; nor bad men, un- 
principled defenders. 

John Hampden, the other member 
of the immortal trio, I have mentioned 
above, died early in the civil war, hav- 
ing received a mortal wound, on the 
field of battle. No man has ever, suc- 
cessfully, impeached his character. No 
man acted a more conspicuous part in 
bringing the troubles of the affiicted na- 
tion to a crisis ; no man exerted a more 
commanding influence in the ranks 
of the opposition ; and no man so fully 
secured the unqualified respect of all 
parties. His dying words were: “O 
Lord, save my bleeding country. Have 
these realms in thy special keeping. 
Confound and level in the dust those 
who would rob the people of their lib- 
erty and lawful prerogative. Let the 
king see his error and turn the hearts 
of his wicked counsellors from the 
malice and wickedness of their designs. 
Lord Jesus, receive my soul.” ‘To 
this good man whose praise is coexten- 
sive with the true idea of liberty and 
patriotism, the artful and malicious 
Clarendon applied what was once said 
of Cinna: “He had a head to con- 
trive and a tongue to persuade and a 
hand to execute any mischief. With 
the utmost coolness he adds: “ His 
death, therefore, seemed to be a great 
deliverance to the nation.” 

In the world’s past history there 
have been a few periods occurring at 
widely distant intervals, when the 
people have risen in their majesty 
and taken a new step in the on 
ward march of freedom. ‘The pro- 
gress of liberty has been slow. It has 
usually advanced pari passu, with in- 
telligence and virtue. As the human 
mind expands it grasps those profound 
ideas which underlie the whole fabri 
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of civil liberty. In a dependent and 
servile state it is difficult to elevate the 
common mind and stimulate the com 
mon heart to such achievements. When 
light breaks in, men: soon begin to 
appreciate their strength and their posi- 
tion. Their chains become irksome. 
[he mass struggles with the bonds that 
curb their aspirations, while the few 
leading spirits who have already risen 
above the fears of tyrants, labor assidu- 
ously to undo the heavy burdens and 


relieve the groaning millions. ‘These 


choice spirits become the leaders of 


the good cause and wherever they 
raise the standard of reform the people 
flock around it; whenever they make 
a breach in the strong-holds of oppres- 
sion, the people rush in. Such leaders 
find their own courage revived by the 
cordial support of the many. In their 
favorites, the people see embodied 
their own sentiments, and they seem 
to them the very incarnation of right 
opinions of truth and justice. The 
styled Pym “the delegated 
.’ ‘Tothem he 


people 
seemed 

Every 
aw which the creator had written on 
the heart of man, seemed to vindicate 
his rightful claim to this title. He led 
the van of freedom’s hosts. His voice 
expressed the thoughts which struggled 
in the breasts of millions. His great 
heart beat in unison with the pulsations 


voice of God 


to act under divine guidance. 
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BY MARY H. 


O sweet October day 


AUTUMN. 49 


agitated and heaving 
Few suc h periods hav e been 
the time. Few 
strides of the people towards 
constitutional liberty have been wit- 
nessed in the The 
American revolution alone can fur- 
nish a parallel. ‘The pa- 
triots of ’76 and the patriots of the 
period of the English rebellion deserve 


ol countless 
bosoms. 
known in 


such 


annals of 


world’s history ‘ 


complete 


to be held in everlasting remembrance. 
In consequence of the partial failure 
of the noble plans of the English patriots 
and the subsequent restoration of Charles 
II, the memory of these heroic de- 
fenders of the people’s rights has suf- 
fered from undeserved and 
reproach. 

The day when justice shall be done 
in the premises draws nigh. It is 
hardly possible that principles 
which they advocated and for whic] 
they suffered can much longer lie 
dormant in the minds of English free- 
men. ‘These principles may not tri- 
umph without commotion and_ blood- 
shed. Still, we believe they are des- 
tined to obtain the ascendency in the 
hearts of the people. When that day 
arrives the virtues of Elliot, Hampden. 
and Pym will become the admiration 
of all the truly great and good, and 
their names will be adopted 
dom’s watchwords. 


censure 


the 


as tree 


AUTUMN, 


WHEELER. 


Phe closing of the year in sunset bright, 


i 
rhe silent time to rest and muse and 
Ere Winter’s sombre night ! 


prey 


Against the cloudless sky, 
Listinctly outlined are the leafless trees, 
One pale, belated leaf comes floating by. 

Slow borne upon the breeze. 
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Beneath the orchard tree 

The sober cattle stand with far off gaze, 

As if they, too, in pensive dreams might see 
The scenes of other days. 


A few late blooms we pass, 
Our path is matted close with tangled weeds, 
From which our garments, trailing o’er the grass, 
Collect the clinging seeds. 


With slowly loitering pace, 

We wander on, until our aimless tread 

Has brought us to the ancient burying place, 
Where sleep the peaceful dead. 


The golden sunbeams fall 
With softened radiance in this sacred ground, 
On lettered monuments and mossy wall 

And o’er each grassy mound. 


In yonder tree there clings 

A youth, who picks the ruddy apples there, 

And while he works with plaintive voice he sings 
A sweet familiar air. 


We hear not all the strain, 
For fitful breezes bear the notes away ; 
Then, on the still air, wildly sweet again, 
Returns the lay. 


From grave to grave we stray 
In tender sadness, not allied to grief, 
For death to us is glorified today, 

Like Autumn’s falling leaf. 


We think of forms we prize, 
Those who have calmly left us one by one, 
With folded hands and softly curtained eyes, 
To rest from labors done. 


Such peace enwrapeth all 
We deem ’t were sweet, to meet death’s outstretched hand, 
And with October’s golden leaves to fall 

Into the silent land. 


The chiseled names we trace, 
And dates which would their simple record save, 
A moment stay a single flower to place 

Upon this little grave. 


The singer’s work is done, 
His song is ended ; we no longer stray, 
But in the long rays of the sinking sun 
We take our homeward way. 


Pittsfield October, 1879. 
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BY REV. HENRY 


DIED, 


Very suddenly, on Sunday, March 30th, 
the Rev. Isaac G. HupBparD, D. D., 
Rector of Union Church, West Clare- 
mont, N. H., in the sixty-first year of 
his age. 


“He was not, for God took him.” 
Dr. Hubbard was such an example of 
the faithful, self-denying Christian pas- 
tor and priest, that his life deserves a 
fuller and more lasting record than 
this brief memorial. In these days of 
doubt and confusion, our hearts are 
comforted and our faith strengthened 
by the lives of the holy and_ loyal 
Churchmen among us, able ministers 
of the New Testament, the saints of 
our branch of the Catholic Church, 
who, in quietness and confidence, have 
“endured hardships, wrought right 
and remained steadfast to 
the end. Whether in the East or the 
West, Wisconsin or New Hamp- 
shire, their memories are blessed, and 
their works do follow them. Dr. Hub- 
bard was one of these. 

He was born in Claremont, N. H., 
\pril 13th, 1818, of a good old Churchly 
stock. His parents and family: were 
honoured and honourable in their day 
and generation. Easter Sunday of 
this year, therefore, was the anniver 
sary of his birth. He grew up atruth 
loving, noble-minded youth, strong in 
body and brave in heart, eager for an 
education, which he attained by 
helping exertion, graduating at ‘Trinity 
(then Washington) College in the year 
18309. I remember his giving an 
musing and graphic narrative of re- 
turning with a friend to college, from 
Claremont, in a boat, down the Con 
necticut river, and of the hairbreadt! 
‘scapes of this rough and 


eousness,” 


in 


self 


somewhat 
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perilous navigation. He had even 
then devoted himself to the nearer ser 
vice of our Lord in the ministry, and 
passed from college into the General 
‘Theological Seminary, New York, where 
he spent two years, but was compelled 
by his limited means to finish the pre 
scribed course of study with the wise 
Bishop Carlton Chase, at Claremont. 
During this period of preparation he 
was teaching to maintain himself, and 
spend a year in this way in North Car 
olina. While studying under Bishop 
Chase, he officiated 
Drewsville and Falls. ‘Thus 
his ordination considerably de 
layed, and it was not till June 25, 1845, 
that he was ordained Deacon in ‘Trin 
ity Church, Claremont. The Rev. Dr. 
Sprague presented him, and the Rev. 
Dr. Burroughs preached the ordination 
sermon. He served his diaconate in 
Vergennes, Vt., and received priest's 
orders from Bishop Chase in March, 
1847. The first years 
priesthood he was rector in Potsdam, 
N.Y. Then for some months he was 
assistant of the venerable Dr. Muhlen 
burg, in the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York. ‘The 
of this association were visible in all 
his after work, and often acknowledged 
by him. 

In May, 1852, he became rector of 
S. Michael’s Church, Manchester, N. 


as lay reader at 
Jellows 


was 


four of nis 


advantages 


H., where he remained until February, 
1366. 


The town is the largest in New 


Hampshire, and draws its manufactur 
ing population from every part of the 


state. The field was. in the truest 


sense, a missionary one, as so many of 
our home 
largest self-denial, patience, energy, 
wisdom, and 1 


ing 


stations are, demanding the 


afiore for ten 
men, Phe sea! of that laborious and 


work 
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patient ministry is graven deep in many 
hearts widely scattered now 
more are gathered in a better land, 
who have reason to thank God for the 
teachings and example of Dr. Hub- 
bard. ‘The growth of the parish was 
real and lasting rather than strikingly 
apparent, for, year by year, the cus- 
tomary fluctuations of the population 
removed numbers who the 
fruits of Dr. Hubbard’s training in 
other parishes. The great visible work 
accomplished was the building of the 
beautiful stone church,—one of the 
most attractive of the kind in New 
England,—and the securing of a lot 
and erection of a parsonage. The 
writer of these lines was witness to the 
noble toils and sacrifices which these 
works cost. Dr. Hubbard wrought 
with his own hands. He superintended 
every detail. He reduced his personal 
expenses tothe minimum. ‘The sacred 
words were in place on his lips,—‘* The 
zeal of Thine house hath eaten me 
up.” His spirit was like that of Sel- 
wyn. He was the sort of priest in 


; and many 


sh¢ mwed 


whom Bishop Selwyn would have re- 
joiced. 
worldliness and self-seeking, from all 
hankering after a wealthier parish, a 
“wider field,” or what is called pro- 


He was absolutely free from 


motion. O sf sie emnes! He re- 
joiced in that “ patrimony and perpet- 
ual inheritance which the Church pos- 
sessed, even when its Founder had not 
where to lay His head, when His dis- 
ciples had but a few tattered nets and 
leaky boats, and had left even them, 
and when they went out without scrip 
and purse, and yet lacked nothing.” 
His generosity to the destitute poor 
was well known in Manchester. He 
would share his last loaf with any one 
who needed food, and this he has been 
known to do in very deed, and not in 
will only. He did not give that which 
cost him nothing. I am telling the 
unadorned truth about a New Hamp 
shire man of our own day and genera- 
tion, to whom Divine grace, working 
upon and guiding a naturally benevo- 


lent disposition, gave true largeness of 


heart, and entire unconsciousness that 
there was anything unusual or praise 
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worthy in such munificence. But his work 
in Manchester proved too arduous, the 
self-denial too severe, and the strain 
upon the too willing labourer produced 
the usual results. In the spring of 
1866 he was compelled to resign his 
parish, and retire to his little patrimony 
at Claremont ; and for a year and a 
half he suffered that severest of all 
trials to a faithful clergyman,— the al 
most total suspenion of his sacred du 
ties. But this sore discipline only 
brought out his patience and entire 
submission to the will of God, and a 
bright cheerfulness, born of peace and 
hope, which turned his involuntary 
silence into a touching and helpful 
lesson. 

In August, 1867, he was sufficiently 
restored to accept the rectorship of 
Trinity Church, Claremont. where he 
remained until Easter, 1875. During 
this period he was forced, by a recur 
rence of his former trouble, to take a 
rest of six months, and through the 
kind instrumentality of a few friends 
he visited Europe. But his eager 
spirit was always urging him on to un- 
dertake more than his enfeebled health 
could bear. Again he sank at his post, 
and when he resigned his parish, in 
1875, he felt as if his life work was 
closed. He returned to the farm 
which had been his childhood’s home, 
rarely performing any priestly duty un- 
til October, 1876, when he began ser 
vices at the old church (Union) West 
Claremont, without venturing to make 
any permanent engagement. ‘The 
Easter following, he felt able to accept 
the post of Minister in charge for a 
year, and renewed the engagement at 
Easter, 1878. His devoted attach- 
ment to his old home and _ all its sur- 
roundings, and his exquisite enjoyment 
and appreciation of everything beauti- 
ful in nature, made these last years 
happy, in the midst of many cares and 
perplexities. He felt that here was to 
be his last resting-place on earth. “I 
shall never leave here,” he said within 
the last year; “I can still do some 
work for the Church in the Diocese, 
and perhaps be as useful here as any- 
where. T shall never be able to take 
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i Jarge parish, but perhaps | can build 
p the old church.” It was indeed 
wonderful how much he accomplished 
in that ancient parish ; how he roused 
to anew warmth of spiritual life and 
nterest the old members, and added 


new ones ; 


ind how thoroughly he 
iossessed the love, respect, and confi 


- of those among whom he had 
J 
{ 


n and out from his childish 

‘ars 
It pleased God to visit him last year 
with a most severe and sudden blow, 
n the death of his oldest child, a 
promising boy of sixteen years of age, 
lary 
and manly performance of 
ul’s School, returned home 
londay after Easter, to be 
malignant disease, and to 
in his parents’ arms in about twen 
ty-four hours after his arrival. 


who, after nearly a year of exem} 


eized with ¢ 


In this 
fearful trial, the hope and patience of 
the Christian’s life were fully manifest 
ed. He wrote, a few days after,— 
“ For ourselves, we have been wonder 
fully sustained. The hand of God has 


been beneath us to uphold us, an 


‘been calm in the midst of w 
ut the consolations of the Gospel, 
have been overwhelming an 
‘We followed the remains to 
their resting-place near the old church 
yesterday evening. We strewed the 
coffin with flowers of the early spring, 
from the wo ds and fields, and sprigs 
of evergreen, and everything spoke of 
the Resurrection of the dead and the 
life of the world to come. 


UU SETVICE 


The be au 
was read by dear Fergu 
son.” “Oh! when we meet “& 
these events and scenes which now so 
rend our hearts will be a source of 
grateful joy to us.” Thus the waves 
of affliction only cast him more fully 
upon the Divine love. and left him 
more purified from earthly taint, more 
inselfish. more full of love and interest 
and sympathy for others. These last 
months had the evening glow. There 
was an indescribable sweetness and 
peacefulness in all he did or said 
Even his bodily health improved. He 
was able to read and study and write 
more. And the sudden call on the 
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53 
Lord’s Day, in the midst of his holy 
duties, seemed fitting in the case of 
one who was so ready to answer, 
‘Speak, Lorp. for thy servant hear- 
eth.” 

The Sunday previous, March 23d, 
which was mid-Lent Sunday, he 
preached from Judges 5 :31 “Let 
them that love Him be as the sun when 


hs goeth forth in his might.” ‘The 
subject was, Advancement the test of 
Christian fellowship. ‘The rising, grow- 
ing Day was a type of the progress of 
the Divine life in the soul. He urged 
his people, with great earnestness, as 
he drew to a close, to make sure that 
their Christian life was thus a progress, 
—ending in these words: “ May G vd 
give us all grace earnestly and faith 
fully to labour and strive, that we may 
go on to perfection, following the Lamb 
withersoever He goeth, that, being em 
braced among those who truly love 
Him, we may indeed be as the sun 
when he goeth forth in his might, and 
shineth more and more unto the per 
fect day.” 

His preaching was always marked 
by careful thought and forcible expres 
sion. His delivery was that of one 
whose soul was in his words, speaking 
with the energy of his own convic- 
tions, and with the power and fulness 
of personal experience. 

On the 30th, Passion Sunday, he was 
apparently as well as usual in the 
morning. The hymn at family prayers 
was one he had _ selected to be sung at 


church,—the 383: “ There is a foun 
tain filled with bl 
will be remembered 


ior rd. 


The last verse 


+ Then in a nobler, sweeter song. ~ 
I'll sing Thy power to save. 
When this poor lisping. stammering 
tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 


This was his last hymn on earth. 

On the way to church he was com 
pelled to make a great exertion of 
strength that he might force his dog. 
which was following, back into a barn 
on the roadside, and was for a time 
much exhausted ; but he revived, went 
into the church as usual, and arrayed 
the altar for the Holy Communion 
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An account of his last moments I must 
give in the simple and touching words 
of his faithful wife. ‘‘ Willie [his son] 
went into the robing-room to get 
hymnals, and his father told him to tell 
one of the wardens that he did not feel 
able to have service. We found him 
sitting, not feeling sick, but a little 
weak, and his breath short, though not 
nearly as much so as it had been on 
the way. He told us that he was very 
sorry not to have service, but it did not 
seem prudent to attempt it. He talked 
easily, and i thought at the time how 
very sweet and gentle his words sound- 
ed, thanking the gentlemen for every 
little attention, and telling them to give 
notice of the Wednesday evening lec- 
ture. He said he only needed rest, 
and would go home and lie down. He 
revived again in a little while, and, 
when ready to go, said he would sit in 
the back seat and let Willie drive. I 
had not thought of anything serious. 
He rested against me, and told me how 
to sit so that he could rest easily. He 


talked for some time, repeating that he 


only wanted to rest. We might have 
gone half a mile, when he suddenly 
clasped his arms around me and laid 
his head upon my shoulder, with a very 
slight exclamation. We stopped just 
to catch up some snow to put at the 
back of his neck, as we had done be- 
fore, and I had strength to hold him 
up. Directly there was one more 
slight sound, a sound one cannot mis- 
take, and I could have known, only I 
would not, that all was over.’’ So 
“God gave His beloved sleep.” 

On the Friday following, the clergy 
of the Diocese gathered, with their 
Bishop at their head, to perform the 
last solemn services. No words were 
spoken but those the Church has pro- 
vided. Only Faber’s beautiful hymn 
was sung,—‘‘ Hark, hark, my soul! 
angelic songs are swelling.” It was 
the farewell song of the ransomed, just 
exchanging life’s toil and darkness for 
the rest and welcome of Paradise. 

The church filled with a congregation 
of mourners, the holy quiet, the silent 


tears, the loving looks at the face of 


the departed as.he -lay surpliced in his 
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coffin in the vestibule after the service 
in the church was over,—Christ’s war- 
rior “taking his rest,”—the peaceful 
walk across the road and through the 
snow-covered graveyard, and the gath- 
ering under the old pine tree beneath 
which we laid him by the side of his 
boy, were all more appropriate and im- 
pressive than anything else could have 
been. It was befitting the manly sim- 
plicity and faithful sincerity of his 
character, whose happy soul the Lorp 
was caring for, and giving even then a 
foretaste of the everlasting reward. 

To the Church, and to his fellow- 
workers in the Diocese of New Hamp- 
shire, Dr. Hubbard’s loss is very heavy. 
For many years he has been a most 
true and loyal labourer, intensely inter- 
ested in all the concerns of the Church 
abroad and at home, ready to spend 
and be spent in Her service. 

In General Convention, in the con- 
vention of the Diocese, as a member 
of the Standing Committee, as ‘Trustee 
of Saint Paul’s School, he has _habitu- 
ally postponed all private wishes and 
aims to those sacred interests to which 
his life was consecrated. No one 
could suspect him of selfish motives or 
ulterior ends of any kind. He be- 
lieved in the Catholic Church of Christ, 
visibly established here on earth, with 
all his heart. He thankfully accepted 
his lot in that branch of the Church in 
which he was born. He loved every 
one who loved Her. He was repelled 
by such speech and action only, as he 
thought lawless and disloyal. He was 
emphatically a Prayer-book Church- 
man, and thought and lived and taught 
in the spirit of the Prayer-book. He 
desired no other change than a fuller 
and more intelligent use of all its sa- 
cred provisions, and a more earnest 
and consistent endeavour to fashion 
the daily life according to its standard. 
He thought that its rule was strict 
enough, and its worship satisfying 
enough, until all our clergy have come 
to live like Herbert and Wilson, and to 
work like Breck and Selwyn. 

Dr. Hubbard was a very brave man, 
fearless in the expression of his opin- 
ions, and so careless of popularity that 
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sometimes he incurred the risk of 


wounding the feelings of those from 
whom he differed. But no one who 
knew him could take offence. His 
zeal was for what he earnestly believed 
to be Gop’s truth, or a righteous and 
yenerous course of conduct to men. 
And his thorough kindness, which with- 
held nothing, which made him ready 
to do everything in his power for all 
who needed help and sympathy, was 
known as widely as he was known. 
There were many traits of character 
which endeared him to his nearest 
friends. which cannot here be dwelt 
upon. His memory will long be cher 


shed by those who knew him best, as 
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one of Gon’s saints and servants ; an 
unworldly, true, large-hearted, devoted, 
and holy man, whom in these days of 
trouble and doubt it was a blessing and 
a strength to know ; a living witness to 
the power of the Gospel, and to the 
continued presence of the Holy Spirit 
in this American Church. May we 
who mourn for him learn the lesson 
from his life. 
** See at the altar-side the steadfast root; 
Mark well the branches, count the sum- 
mer fruit; 
So let a meek and faithful heart be thine, 
And gather from that Tree a parable 
Divine.” 


1 HISTORY. 


BY REV. SILAS KETCHUM, WINDSOR, CONN. 


rhree poems, under the above title, 
appeared at na great distance of time 
from each other, all bearing a family 
resemblance, yet not sufficient to indi- 
cate that the writer of either had ever 
seen the others, or either of them; 
each differing from the others in rythm 
and metre, in thought and treatment, 
and in mechanical execution. The 
three were, some years ago, issued to- 
gether on a broad-sheet, I. suppose by 
Hon. Clark Jillson, of Worcester, Mass., 
who furnished me with a copy. A few 
lines of explanation accompanies the 
poems, but no history is given of either, 


nor am I able to furnish any informa- 
tion concerning the first two. But of 
the other, produced in New Hamp- 
‘shire, and suggested by scenery with 
which I was once familiar, and which 
won its way to the popular heart en- 
tirely on its own merits, achieving in 
its day a reputation rarely gained by 
the productions of the masters of song, 
I have an authentic account, never be- 
fore given in print. 


I 


In the Boston 7rve Flag of July 7, 
s J J i 


1855, appeared the following : 


OVER THE RIVER. 


Over the river, over the river— 
The river silent and deep, 

When the boats are moored on the shadow-shore, 
And the waves are rocked to sleep, 

When the mists so pale, like a bridal veil, 
Lie down on the limpid tide, 
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I hear sweet sounds in the still night time, 
From the flowing river’s side ; 

And the boat recedes from the earthly strand, 
Out o’er the liquid lea— 

Over the river, the deep, dark river, 
My darlings have gone from me. 


Over the river, over the river, 
Once in Summer time, 

The boatman’s call we faintly heard, 
Like a vesper’s distant chime ; 

And a being fair, with soft dark hair, 
Paused by the river’s side 

For the snowy boats with the golden oars, 
That lay on the sleeping tide ; 

And the boatman’s eyes gazed into hers, 
With their misty dreamlike hue— 

Over the river, the silent river, 
She passed the shadows through. 


Over the river, over the river, 
Scarce fifteen moons ago 

Went a pale, young bride, with fair slight form, 
And a brow as pure as snow ; 

And music low, with a silver flow, 
Swept down from the starry skies, 

As the shadows slept in her curling hair, 
And darkened her twilight eyes. 

Still the boat swept on to the spirit shore, 
With a motion light and free— 

Over the river, the cold, death river, 
My sister has gone from me ! 


Over the river, over the river, 
When the echoes are asleep, 

I hear the dip of the golden oars, 
In the waters cold and deep ; 

And the boatman’s call, when the shadows fall, 
Fléats out on the evening air, 

And the light winds kiss his marble brow, 
And play with his wavy hair ; 

And I hear the notes of Azrael’s harp, 
As they sweep o’er the liquid lea ; 

Over the river, the peaceful river, 
They are calling—calling for me ! 


Of the authorship of the above lines, For he was given to such things in 
[ have no knowledge. In the broad- those days; and even now, under his 
sheet they are given anonymously. It gray hairs, the flavor of poetry is dis- 
would not surprise me to learn that cernible amidst the dust of antiquity. 
Judge Jillson was himself the writer. 
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I] am not informed, over the signature o1 
rhe following appeared in the Bos- ANNna M. Bares: 
mn Trumpet, but under what date I 
OVER THE RIVER. 
Over the river gloomy and wide, 
Borne on the waves of the purple tide, 
With his asure eye and smile of joy, 
Long ago went our little boy. 
When the earth’s May moon hung red and high, 
And laden with flowers the breeze crept by 
Away from his home the dear one pass’d, 
Like a precious pearl on the deep waves cast : 
Leaving the hearts that would love forever, 
For Heaven’s strand shining over the river. 


And another soon—the young bride fair, 
With the orange wreath in her flowing hair, 
With the light of joy around her shed, 
Swift as an arrow’s flight she sped ;— 

Oh, memory’s harp has a mournful quiver, 
When it tells how she crossed the darksome river. 
Behind her a pilgrim gray and old, 

Pass’d where the solemn waters rolled— 
Mother and child—another twain, 

Seeking a clime unknown to pain ; 

When the Autumn trees began to shiver, 
Silently passed they over the rlver. 


Now as I write, another dirge 

Rings through my soul like a sorrowful surge, 
rhough above the sky is blue with May, 

And the wild birds sing and the young lambs play, 
For a fair young rose from its bough is torn, 

A presence bright from the home-bower gone 

Yet Death can never the love-chain sever, 

*T will circle us all when over the fiver ! 


Over the river! Oh, skies of May, 
What charm has bended your blue today? 
Though ’round me the fairest flow’rets blush, 
And the grass grows green by the streamlet’s gush, 
I think of those who went from sight, 
Like stars that pale in the dawning light ; 
Gone, all gone to the blessed band, 
Who tread the shores of the spirit-land. 
And thus where the solemn waters flow, 
One by one will the dear ones go, 
From the ills of life and its vain endeavor, 
To the unfading, over the river ! 
IT] vreater part of her lite, 14 Se] 
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education, a defect which she always 
regretted, and made strenuous efforts 
to remedy. Although born and inured 
through all her early years to poverty 
and toil, yet she was also an heir to 
* A wish that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had 
known.” 
And, however cheerfully she may have 
taken up the burden of life and have 
borne it, the daily routine of manual 
toil, gone through not of choice but of 
necessity, becomes sooner or later to 
noble souls a drudgery and an oppres- 
sion. 

What this child of genius failed to 
obtain through the usual channels of 
education, she endeavored to supply, 
in the small seasons she could snatch 
from severer duties, by reading such 
books as came within her reach. It 
was the oft-repeated story reenacted, of 
the “ pursuit of knowledge under diff- 
culties.”. But while she did not neg- 
lect the more valuable sources of infor- 
mation, the natural temper of her mind, 
and inclinations of her heart, led her 
to prefer the poets for her companions, 
and the “sweet witchery of song” 
brightened many a weary hour. While 
ranging, with the freedom of youth, 
among such variety of authors as her 
limited opportunities allowed, Ten- 
nyson and Whittier became her favor- 
ites, and received the obscure, homage 
of her soul. She began to compose 


verses, which she was sometimes in- 
duced by her parents to show to their 
friends, although apparently doing so 
with something the feeling of a cul- 
prit, who had been guilty of a folly. 
But she would not, for a long time, 
allow these effusions to pass out of her 
own hands, and it well illustrates the 
value which money possessed to her 
childish mind, that she was first  in- 
duced to part with a copy of her verses 
to an uncle, for the compensation of 
a half-dime. There is, however, an 
epitaph upon a tomb-stone, in Win- 
chendon cemetery, composed by her be- 
fore she was twelve years ald, which was 
probably her first appearance “in print.” 
‘In the spring or early summer of 
1857, Miss Priest was an operative, 
employed in a paper-mill in Hinsdale, 
N. H. On a certain rainy day, the 
roads being very muddy, she carried 
her dinner with her to the mill. At 
the hour of noon, after she had par- 
taken of her simple meal, she sat by 
the open window looking out across 
the Ashuelot river, then swollen and 
rapid with the rain, whose waters at 
their brightest are somewhat bronzed, 
and comparing it, in her mind, with 
the solemn river which separates two 
worlds. After musing thus for a time, 
without any previous premeditation or 
intention, she picked up a scrap of 
paper from the floor, and wrote for the 
Ages, 


OVER THE RIVER. 


Over the river they beckon to me, 

Loved ones who’ve crossed to the further side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

3ut their voices are lost in the rushing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of heaven’s own blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view ; 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 

The gates of the city we could not see,— 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me ! 


Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet ; 
Her brown curls wave in the gentle gale, 
Darling Minnie ! I see her yet. 
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She crossed on her bosom her dit 

And fearlessly entered the phantom bark, 
We felt it glide from the silver sands, 

And all our sunshine grew strangely dark ; 
We know she is safe on the further side, 

Where all the ransomed and angels be ; 
Over the river, the mystic river, 

My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 


, , 
npled hands, 


For none return from those quiet shores, 

Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 

And catch a gleam of the snowy sail ; 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning 

They cross the stream and are gone for aye. 
We may not sunder the veil apart 

That hides from our vision the gates of day, 
We only know that their barks no more 

May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea ; 
Yet somewhere I know on the unseen shore 

They watch, and | and wait for me. 


heart, 


1 
DeCKON, 


} 


And I sit and think when the sunset’s gold 


Is flushing river and hill and shore, 

shall one day stand by the water cold 

And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 

shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 

I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand, 

shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 

To the better shore of the spirit land ; 

shall know the loved who have gone before, 

And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 

The Angel of Death shall carry me. 


tiring, even to shyness, naturally reti- 
cent and uncommunicative, having few 
intimate acquaintances ; sober-minded, 
diligent, self-reliant and _ trustworthy. 
Of course, he knew her only as he 


The scrap was laid aside, as so many 
similar effusions had been, and 
nearly forgotten. But in August 
following it came to light through the 
columns of the Springfield Republi 


ther 


“an, 


which then had a poet for an editor. 
To its sweetness and simplicity, its 
melody and rythm, the sympathies and 
mpulses of the public responded in- 
stantly. Almost literally she lay down 
to unknown, and awoke to find 
herself famous. But fame does not 
bring bread, and so the girl, whom all 
the papers were praising, toiled on in 


the paper-mill. Everybody who knew 


rest 


her was surprised by the poem, but 


nobody so much as she. Governor 
Haile, by whom she was, I think, at 
ne time employed, told me they had 


never before thought her capable of 


He described her as re- 


nok 
sucn things. 


knew scores of other girls on his pay- 
roll. She doubtless produced many 
other good things, but of all her poems 
Over the River is the only one that will 
live. It was copied by the newspaper 
press throughout this country and Eng- 
land. The appreciative few treasured 
it among choice things ; 
wept over it by moonlight and despair- 
ed of success in imitation ; young girls 
in white dresses recited it on exhibition 
days to admiring audiences ; 
Fifth and Sixth Readers murdered and 
mangled it inschools ; even ministers en- 
riched with it the oratory of the pulpit ; 
while, in 1860, Asa B. Hutchinson set the 


boys at schoo] 


classes in 
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words to music,* and the “Family” 
sung it to tens of thousands of de- 
lighted hearers, who listened with hush- 
ed breath, and applauded with their 
tears. In it the hopes of many wound- 
ed souls have been borne to the ear of 
Pity, and in voices burdened with sobs 
it was chanted at the open grave of 
its author, as loving hands lowered her 
remains to that rest in Winchendon 
church-yard, that “shall know no wak- 
ing till the heavens be no more.” 
With her in the paper-mill at Hins- 
dale was employed a young man from 
sartonsville, Vt., by the name of Ar- 
rington C. Wakefield. Between the 
two grew up a friendly interest, which 
was interrupted by the breaking out of 
the civil war, when Mr. Wakefield en- 
listed in the 3d Vt. Regiment, in which 
he served four years : rising to the rank 
of a lieutenant. But to the camp and 
the martial field he carried a lively re- 
membrance of the one who had shared 
his toil, and he testifies that to the in- 
fluence of her pure thoughts and ele- 
vated sentiments, he owed his preser- 
vation from the demoralization and 


* Published by Russell & Tolman, Boston. 


vices of the camp. In the third year 
of the war, he wrote to her for the first 
time, to which she replied, and the cor- 
respondence was continued until his 
return in July, 1865, and on the 22d 
of December following they were mar- 
ried, taking up their residence at Bar- 
tonsville. To them were born two 
sons: Frank Arrington, born 6 July, 
1867, and Harry Cavano, born 28 
May, 1869 ; and a daughter, who was 
twenty-nine days old when the mother 
died. 

I have, in her own hand, written at 
Bartonsville, near the close of her life, 
and signed with her full name, the fol- 
lowing little poem which, I have rea- 
son to believe, has never before been 
printed : 

A FRAGMENT. 


I cast it to the ruddy flame, 
Without one pang of painful feeling; 


And saw around thy once loved name, 
The greedy flame-tongues slowly stealing 


And thus shall pass thy memory 
Thus, thus each brittle tie I'll sever; 

Thus cast aside each thought of thee, 
To sleep in Lethe’s wave forever. 


Ah! woman’s love is strong I know, 

But build some hope of change upon it; 
For woman’s pride is stronger still, 

And mine will keep my heart from breaking. 


POOR'S BRIGADE. 


BY AMOS HADLEY. 


[From a speech delivered at the Newtown Centennial, Aug. 29, 1879.] 


The prime components of Poor’s 
BRIGADE, which acted an important 
part in the expedition culminating in 
the BATTLE oF Newrown, one hundred 
years ago today, were the First, Second 
and Third New Hampshire Conti- 
nental Regiments, enlisted in the win- 
ter of 1776-7, for service during the 
war. It has fallen to my lot to sketch 
the biography of its commander, and 
of his immediate subordinates. 

The commander of the corps was 
Gen. ENocH Poor. He was born in 
Andover, Mass., June 21, 1736, but in 
early manhood removed to Exeter, 
where he became a successful ship- 
builder. Immediately after the battle 


of Lexington, April 19, 1775, he raised 
nore 9s 7150 ™ : 
a regiment and was appointed its Col- 


onel. This regiment was at this time 
numbered the “Second ;” John Stark’s 
being the “First,” and James Reid’s 
the “Third.” Poor’s regiment did not 
participate in the battle of Bunker 
Hill, June 17, 1775, being detained 
for home defense against an anticipated 
attempt of the British to burn Ports- 
mouth. The Colonel and a part of 
his men were employed in constructing 
fire-rafts at Exeter. 

During the siege of Boston he was 
at Winter Hill with the New Hamp- 
shire troops, until the British evacua- 
tion in March, 1776. After this, his 
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and the two other New Hampshire 
regiments went with Sullivan on an ex- 
nedition to Canada, in the fruitless 
attempt to retrieve the disaster which 
had befallen the previous invading 
forces under Arnold and Montgomery. 

In 1777 he was appointed Brigadier- 
General by the Continental Congress. 
His appointment was a supersedure of 
Stark, who resigned his commission 
and retired from the service, but with- 
out losing his patriotic interest in the 
cause of his country’s liberty. Time 
waited not long for its revenge in his 
case ; only a few short months and he 
became the hero of Bennington, and ex- 
torted the promotion which he deserved. 

Early in 1777, the three original 
regiments were reorganized into regu- 
lar ones for service during the war, and 
some change of numbering ensued. 
Stark’s old regiment remained the 
“First” and Joseph Cilley, who had 
reached the Lieutenant-Coloncy of 
Poor’s “Second,” was appointed Col- 
onel of the “ First,” with George Reid 
of Londonderry as Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Poor’s “ Second” became the “ Third,” 
with Alexander Scammell of Durham, 
who had been Brigade-Major on Sul- 
livan’s staff, as Colonel, and Henry 
Dearborn, of Nottingham, a Captain 
in Stark’s regiment, as Lieutenant- 
Colonel. Col. James Reid, a gallant 
officer, had become disabled, and his 
“Third” regiment became the ‘Se- 
cond,” with Nathan Hale of Rindge, 
for Colonel. 

The three regiments had first ren- 
dezvoused at Ticonderoga, in brigade 
under Poor. That post having been evac- 
uated at the advance of Burgoyne, 
finally, in September, 1777, the Bri- 
gade found itself in the vicinity of 
Saratoga. It participated with great 
distinction in the battles that brought 
the surrender of Burgoyne. In the 
battle of September 19, “the stress of 
the action on our part,” says Wilkin- 
son, Asst. Adjutant-Gen. of the North- 
ern Army, “‘was borne by Morgan’s reg- 
iment and Poor’s brigade.” That this 
is true, may be inferred from the loss of 
men. Poor’s brigade lost 217 men of 
the 321 totalloss. The loss sustained by 


troops of other States fighting that day 
in this brigade was gg, making the real 
New Hampshire loss 118, or more 
than three-eighths of the whole. Nor 
does this include that sustained by 
Dearborn’s battalion of 300, made up 
of New Hampshire men, not belong- 
ing to the three regular regiments ; for 
such a battalion Lieut.-Col. Dearborn 
commanded at the two Saratoga bat- 
tles. The loss of New Hampshire 
men in the decisive battle of Oct. 7th, 
was about the same as in the indecisive 
one of Sept. 19. 

Poor’s brigade fought nobly at Mon 
mouth, June 28, 1778. In 1779, it 
was of the expedition against the Indians 
of New York,—an expedition led by Gen. 
John Sullivan, with instructions from 
Gen. Washington, declaring “the im- 
mediate object” to be “the total de- 
struction and devastation of the hos- 
tile tribes of the Six Nations of In- 
dians, with their associates and ad- 
herents, * * * so that the country 
may not be merely overrun, but de- 
stroyed.” The army on its destroying 
march, having reached Newtown, “a 
large scattered settlement,” on the 
morning of Sunday, Aug. 29, 1779, 
found the enemy, under command of 
Butler, Brant, and McDonald, in strong 
position. A sharp engagement ensued. 
A difficult flanking movement upon the 
enemy’s stronghold, along a high, steep 
hill, was assigned to Poor’s brigade, 
and was gallantly accomplished. In 
this movement, Col. Cilley held the 
ight of the brigade ;.Col. Dearborm, 
the centre; and Col. Reid, the left. 


The American loss in this engagement 
was 4 killed, and 38 wounded. All 
the killed belonged to Poor's brigade, 
and all but four of the 
Thus 
formed by New Hampshire valor in 


wounded. 
prominent was the part per- 
the Battle of Newtown. The heart of 
the savage enemy was broken; Wyo- 
ming was avenged ; the death blow to 
the great Confederacy of the Iroquois 
had been given ; the strength of Eng- 
land’s savage alliance had become 
weakness. 

In 1780, two brigades of light in- 
fantry were assigned to Gen. Lafayette, 
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and at his request Gen. Poor was ap- 
pointed to the command of one of them. 
While in this command, and stationed 
in New Jersey, he died, Sept. 8, 1781, 
at Hackensack, and was buried with 
the honors due his rank and merits. 
He enjoyed the high esteem of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette, the affection 
of his troops, and popularity with the 
army. While Lafayette was on his visit 
to this country, nearly half a century 
later, he visited the grave of Poor, and 
turning away deeply affected, exclaim- 
ed, “Ah! that was one of my gen- 
erals |’ And at his reception in Con- 
cord, N. H., in 1825, the noble French- 
man proposed, with deep emotion, as 
a sentiment: “The memories of Light 
Infantry Poor and Yorktown Scammell.” 

Cou. JosEPH CILLEY, the commander 
of the First New Hampshire Regiment, 
was born in Nottingham, N. H., in 
1734. He was an early and zealous 
Revolutionary patriot. With Sullivan, 
Langdon, and other resolute spirits, he 
engaged in the attack upon Fort Wil- 
liam and Mary, at Portsmouth, on the 
14th of December, 1774. For when 
Paul Revere, the famous rider, came 
post from Boston to Portsmouth with 
the news that the King had _ prohibited 
the exportation of military stores from 
England, and that orders had been is- 
sued to seize all munitions of war in 
the restive colonies, and the rumor 
spread that two royal regiments were 
coming to the Capital of Province, 
then it was that John Sullivan led 
twenty men as bold as himself, to at- 
tack a royal fort, daring the pains and 
penalties of “Treason,” and taking 
away ninety-seven barrels of powder,— 
to be stored up against the day of 


Bunker Hill,—together with all the 
arms that could be removed. ‘That 


was the fst armed blow struck at 
Great Britain in the American Revolu- 
tion, and Joseph Cilley helped strike it. 

When the news of Lexington came, 


he, with men of Nottingham and 
neighboring towns,—towards a hun- 


dred,—hastened to the scene of strife. 
He was soon appointed Major of Poor’s 
regiment, and the next year became its 
Lieutenant-Colonel. Upon the re- 
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organization of the regiments, he be- 
came Colonel of the “ First.” 

He fought with distinguished bravery 
in the two battles of Saratoga. In that 
of Oct. 7th, Morgan, with his riflemen, 
began “the game,” in accordance with 
the quaint order of Gen. Gates ; the 
turn to “play”? next came to the men 
of New Hampshire, with Cilley, Reid, 
Scammell, and Dearborn at their head 
—and a strong, fierce, winning hand 
they played. After less than an hour 
of bloody encounter, the enemy, com- 
manded by Burgoyne in person, “ were 
obliged to quit the field between the 
two camps into which they had ad- 
vanced, and retire to their work,” leav- 
ing their cannon, and being hotly pur- 
sued by the Americans. It was during 
this “warm dispute,”—as Lieutenant 
Blake, of Cilley’s regiment, has quietly 
characterized it in his diary,—that a 
single cannon was taken and retaken 
five times, until, finally, the commander 
of the New Hampshire First, leaping 
upon it, and brandishing his sword, 
“dedicated the gun to the American 
cause,” and, with his own hand, turned 
it upon the enemy. Wilkinson, “only 
fifty-two minutes after the first shot was 
fired, found the courageous Col. Cilley, 
astraddle of a brass twelve-pounder, 
and exulting in the capture.” This 
was, indeed, a novel steed on which to 
ride to victory—the victory which he 
had prophesied a few months before, 
on the march from Ticonderoga. For 
on leaving that place, his son Jonathan, 
a lad left behind, was captured, but 
soon released with his pockets full of 
Burgoyne’s flaming proclamations. 
The boy found his father in front of 
his regiment on parade. The Colonel 
seized one of the handbills, and noting 
its contents, tore it into bits, and scat- 
tering them to the winds, exclaimed, 
“Thus shall his army be scattered.” 

In the battle of Monmouth, Cilley 
did effective service, acting, for a part 
of the time, under the direct orders of 


Washington. In this service he was 
especially aided by Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Dearborn, of the Third. The 


good conduct of their men, under their 
leadership that day, elicited Washing- 
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ton’s hearty approval, and he 
not to bestow the pric eless « ompliment, 
“They are my brave New Hampshire 


boys.” 

In 1781 the regiment, having become 
much reduced in numbers, the Second 
and Third were merged into the First. 
Col. Cilley retired from the service 
with honor, and Scammell took com 
mand, preferring the position of Col 
onel under the new arrangement to 
that of Adjutant-General of the Army, 
which he had held most acceptably 
more than a year. Henry Dear- 
born was made his Lieutenant-Colonel. 

After the war Col. Cilley was much 
in civil and military office, always en- 
joying the confidence and respect of 
the people. He died in 1799, at the 
age of sixty-five. 

Cot. GEORGE ReErp, who 
commander of the Second regiment, 
was born in Londonderry, N. H., in 


for 


was the 


1733. He joined Col. Stark’s regi- 
ment, and fought as a Captain at 


Bunker Hill. In the spring of 

he became Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
reorganized Second New Hampshire 
Regiment, of which Nathan Hale was 
Colonel. In the succeeding summer, 
when Col. Hale was taken prisoner in 
the untoward affair at Hubbardto 
Vt., Reid succeeded him as Colon 
and continued as such until 1781. He 
shares deservedly in the honors of h 
comrade commanders in General Poor’s 
Brigade, as he ably shared in their 
achievements. In the battle of New 

town, his regiment, from its position 
on the left of the brigade, was more 
severely pressed, and suffered more 
heavily than the rest, but sustained it- 
self well, against a heavy force led by 
Brant himself. With the timely aid oft 
Col. Dearborn’s regiment, a staggering 
blow was dealt the enemy, who was 
soon in precipitous retreat. 

\fter the Revolution, he served his 
fellow-citizens in various civil and mili 
tary capacities. He died in 1815, at 
the age of eighty-two, leaving a mem- 
ory that deserves to be gratefully cher- 
ished by all who enjoy the blessings 
for which the fathers fought. 

Co. ALEXANDER SCAMMELL, 
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Regiment, was 


and graduated 


mander of the Third 
born in Milford, Mass., 
at Harvard, in 1769. He taught 
awhile in his native state, but, in 1771, 
he went to Portsmouth, N. H., and en- 
gaged in surveying and exploring lands, 
under the employ of the go ernment. 
He also assisted Capt. Holland in mak- 
; r p of New Hamp- 

shire. He taught school at Berwick, tl 
home of the famous school-master, Sulli- 
van, in the office of whose son John, 
at Durham, young Scammell afterwards 
law. But the 


ing surveys fo 


a map 


1c 


entered as a student of 
practice of law was not to occupy his 
few brilliant years. 

He entered warmly into the contest 


for American rights; the ardent pa 
triotism of his teacher was his. Nor 


was he disappointed in finding early 

position distinguished activity. 
When, in 1775, Sullivan was appointed 
a Brigadier-General in the Continental 
Army, Scammell became Brigade-Ma- 
jor. reorganization of the 
regiments, and the promotion of Poor, 
he was Colonel of that 
which was henceforth to be the “ Third.” 
Wherev Brigade fought (save 


of 


On the 
appointed 


er Poor's 


in the battle of Newtown, at which he 
was not present, being on duty with 
Washington), Scammell fought bravely 
among the bravest. In the battle of 
October 7th, at Saratoga, he was 
severely wounded. In 1780 he was 
appointed Adjutant-General of the 
army, and fulfilled its duties with char 
acteristic ability. But 1781 he re 
signed that position to become Colonel 


of the ¢ 





msolidated New Hampshire 


xe y 1,, } 4 al n 
First, on duty before Yorktown. 








On the 30th of September, 1781, 
during the siege of Yorktown, while, as 
officer of the day, he was reconnoiter- 
ing, he was c by the enemy. 
He received a fatal wound, of which 
he died at Williamsburg, Va., on the 


6th 


scene of the war 


of October, just before the closing 
in which he had _per- 
formed so noble a part. He had but 
reached the meridian of manhood, when 
he was laid to rest in his honored grave. 

Henry Dearporn was born in Hamp- 
ton, N. H., March, 1751, being the 


youngest of those who held the com- 
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mand of the three New Hampshire 
regiments. He studied medicine, 
and settled at Nottingham, in its prac- 
tice. He was among the foremost in 
the Province of New Hampshire, in 
the purpose to resist to the bitter end 
the oppressive policy of the British 
government. Deeming it best to be 
prepared for the worst, he had been 
drilling a company of his townsmen in 
the military art during the winter of 
1774-5. When the courier came an- 
nouncing Lexington, he was ready 
forthwith to go to the front. With his 
townsman, Joseph Cilley; with An- 
drew McClary of Epsom,—who fell on 
the same day as Warren, and deserves 
like meed of praise,—and with more 
than three score other heroic souls, he 
hastened to the rendezvous at Med- 
ford. He became a Captain in Stark’s 
regiment, and marched with his vet- 
eran superior upon Bunker Hill, across 
Charlestown Neck, with its galling Brit- 
ish fire. The young officer flinched 
not, and his men marched steady. 
However, he would naturally fain 
quicken his step, but the war-seasoned 
veteran suggested the well-received ad- 
vice, “one fresh man is worth more in 
battle than a dozen tired ones.” His 
company fought on that day upon the 
right of Stark’s line, behind the rail- 
fence breastwork. 

He longed for active service ; so in 
September, 1775, when Arnold and 
Montgomery led their forces into Can- 
ada,—the former through the wilds of 
Maine; the latter by way of Lake 
Champlain,—Dearborn enlisted 77 men 
from the regiments of Stark and Poor, 
and, as their Captain, accompanied 
Arnold to Quebec. As is known, this 
expedition, though distinguished by he- 
roic endurance, and feats of wondrous 
valor, was unsuccessful. Montgomery 
fell ; Capt. Dearborn was taken prisoner. 

Having been exchanged in 1779, he 
was appointed Major of Scammell’s 
Regiment. At the battles of Saratoga, 





he commanded a separate battalion, 
made up largely of various bodies of 
New Hampshire troops, and behaved 
with such gallantry as to receive special 
commendation in the orders of Gen- 
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eral Gates. He did much at Mon- 
mouth towards retrieving the disaster 
of Lee’s ill-natured retreat. In the ex- 
pedition of General Sullivan against 
the Indians of New York, he led the 
Third regiment—Scammell being 
duty with Washington. He was at 
siege of Yorktown, and in 1781, on 
the death of Scammell, became the 
colonel of the First Regiment, which 
had been consolidated from the three. 
And this other fact may as well be noticed 
here, that after the resignation of Wash- 
ington in 1783, on his suggestion, a bat- 
talion was detached from the First 
New Hampshire, and united with one 
from Massachusetts, under the com- 
mand of Col. Jackson, of that State. 
This was stationed at West Point, and 
was not mustered out until June 6, 
1784. Thus the First Regiment was 
the frst in the service in 1775, and 
the /as¢ out in 1784. 

After the war, he went to reside in 
Maine, then a part of Massachusetts, 
and was marshal of the district by ap- 
pointment of Washington. Having 
served two terms in Congress, he be- 
came a member of Thomas Jefferson’s 
Cabinet, being Secretary of War for 
eight years. In the war of 1812 he 
served as senior major-general of the 
U. S. Army until 1813, when, his 
health being impaired, he was recalled 
from the frontier and placed in com- 
mand of the military district of New 
York city. In 1822 he was appointed 
minister to Portugal, and, serving two 
years, was recalled at his own request. 
He spent the few remaining years of 
his well-rounded life, which had been 
devoted to the public service in war, 
statesmanship, and diplomacy, quietly 
in Boston. He died June 6, 1829, 
aged 78 years. 

* * 


on 
the 


* * * « 


Such were some of the heroic men 
whose actions’one hundred years ago, 
on this spot, and in this neighborhood, 
we are here to commemorate. Beau- 
tiful and appropriate as yon monument 
is, their life and character are more 
perennial than the most precious stone, 
their memory more fragrant than any 
incense of praise. 
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MiE PAGE BELTING COMPANY. 


} 


rhe firm but supple belt is rapidly being substituted for the ponderous up- 
vht and horizontal shafts for the transmission of power. ‘The massive cog- 


wheels are disappearing, the demand for reliable belting is increasing, old 
nachinery is being replaced with new ; and in new machinery the almost uni 

rsal means of transmitting power is belting. Necessarily the manufacture of 
this product has increased with the demai 





Some twelve years ago, George 
Page and Charles T. Page, brothers, commenced the manufacture of this 
rticle. on a small scale, in a neighboring town. 

tHE O_p Way. At that time one-horse tanneries were scattered throughout 


he state, nearly every town containing one or more. ‘lo appreciate the « 





it has been effected in a dozen years, we must glance backward to 








AN OLD-FASHIONED TANNERY AND BELT FACTORY. 


Its site was by a bubbling brook ; not for the power thus gained, but for the 
ter only, wherein the green ‘hides were first soaked, to remove all traces of 
; 





ood and brine. Near by was a vat, in the open air, wherein a strong decos 
on of lime water loosened the hair from the immersed hides. ‘Taken from the 
yat, the hide was thrown over a beam, and a stalwart work scraped off the 
air. Then the hide received another } : «phen Bs a * 

t 4 hen the hide received another wash to remove the ne, and Was again 
nanipulated over the beam. to secure a uniform color. ‘The hide was then 


‘salted down” with ground bark in a vat, and the vat was filled with water. 
his was the tannery proper,—all in the open air. ‘The heavy mill-stone rolled 
round on edge was the tedious and expensive process of grinding the bark,— 
the bark was distril 


uted from a basket. ‘The whole process of tanning was out 
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of doors, and of necessity was carried on only during the summer days. The 
neighboring fences afforded sufficient facilities for drying the leather. ‘he shop 
was used for “currying” the tanned leather, this operation being undertaken 
during the winter. In the old-fashioned tannery no one kind of leather was 
made a specialty. Heavy and light hides were tanned together. Before the 
currying, the leather was sorted, the heavy hides being finished for harnesses, 
and a little reserved for belting. ‘The dried leather chosen for belting was first 
thoroughly soaked in water, and then subjected to the 








OLD STYLE OF SCOURING, SETTING AND FINISHING. 


The scouring consisted of working upon it with stones until the grain was 
soft and smooth, and all substances injurious to the finished leather were re- 
moved. The leather was then greased and partially dried, when the same slow 
and laborious manipulation was repeated in the process of “ setting,” and later, 
unless the leather was allowed toe go without a finish, no little time and labor 
were expended in polishing the surface with a glass. In this same shop was 
carried on the manufacture of belting. The leather was first cut into strips of 
the required width, and then subjected to the 








OLD STYLE STRETCHING PROCESS, 


wherein a very moderate strain was applied. The leather was again cut by a 
straight-edge into the width finally to be used, when the laps or splices were 
made by means of a common wood shave, the leather being held on an in- 
clined plank. 
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OLD STYLE OF FITTING SPLICES. 


‘The laps thus prepared were joined by applying glue to the connecting sur- 
faces, when they were placed together, and the laps thus formed were hammer- 
ed over its entire surface until the glue was “set,” or was dry, an operation re- 
juiring no small amount of time for each joint of even small belts. The mak- 
ing of large belts was necessarily a very slow process. 














OLD STYLE OF MAKING LAPS. 


Sometimes belting was made without laps, the ends of the strips being held 
together by means of thongs and laces. The belts made at that time, and in 
the manner described, were very defective in quality of workmanship. They 
were liable to run very “ crooked,” from want of proper methods of stretching. 
The poorly made and bungling laps worked badly as they came in contact with 
the pulleys, and early gave out at the gluing. They were entirely lacking in 
beauty or finish. 

THe New Way. At their present establishment, the Page Belting Company 
conduct their business in an entirely different manner. Their buildings are 
large, commodious, and admirably adapted for the various operations carried 
on within, although their rapidly increasing business demands and is soon to 
receive additional room and facilities. ‘Their well-known manufactory occupies 
alarge lot just to the south of Horseshoe Pond, about a mile north of the 
Union Depot, in the Y formed by the Boston, Concord & Montreal Railroad 
and the Northern Railroad. Their lofty chimney is a prominent landmark, 
easily recognized far up and down the river. The counting-room is the first 
place visited. The President, Treasurer, and all the clerks are in a state of 
chronic activity, each one having his duties and zealously attending to them ; 
sO we attempt a tour of inspection accompanied by an intelligent employe. 
The power for the various operations conducted is produced by a steam-engine ; 
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and steain for the boilers, for heating the buildings, and steeping the ground 
bark, is generated by the use in the furnaces of tan, from which the tanning 
properties have been extracted. Adjoining the boiler-room is a shop fitted up 
with iron and wood-working machinery, and tools for making such repairs as 
are needed in every manufacturing establishment. ‘The establishment has two 
sources of water supply, having direct connection with the Concord Water 
Works and with a brook that takes its rise on the granite slopes of Rattlesnake 
Hill. 





THE BARK MILL 


Well illustrates the progress made in the art of tanning. The voracious ma 
chine takes in some three cords, or three hundred and eighty cubic feet of 
bark, in an hour. After the grinding, the bark or tan is handled by a system 
of belts and elevators until its valuable properties are leached out, when it is 
returned crushed and sapless to the furnaces. Over a thousand green hides are 
received every week from different sections of the United States and from East 
India, purchased and carefully sorted for the purposes for which they are in- 
tended: the manufacture of belts and Page’s lacings. ‘They are packed in 
large piles in a receiving store-house, after being critically examined, to avoid 
the introduction of hides unsuited for the end desired. 

We now enter the BEam House and follow the process of manufacturing 
belts. As only hides supposed to be suitable for belting are worked, the whole 
process is conducted with special reference to this kind of leather. Perfect 
system is everywhere apparent among the busy workmen. The most scientific 
principles and the latest improved machinery are employed, and exact uniform 
ity is secured. The hides having been soaked in vats, the flesh left by the 
butcher on the hide is removed. The hides are then put into vats filled with a 
weak solution of lime. From these weak limes the hides are advanced at reg 
ular intervals into increasingly stronger limes, by means of a reel, the hides 
being attached one to another, forming a sort of belt. When they have passed 
through the entire row of lime vats they are taken from the last and strongest 
and thrown over the beams to have the hair removed. After being “ unhaired,.” 
they are again sorted, in order that unfit hides, exposed by this process, may be 
rejected, and so only belting hides pass into the tanning liquors. After this. 
various millings and soakings take place, for the purpose of preparing the hide 
for the removal of the lime, which is finally done by machinery. 

The hides are then removed to the TanninG DEPARTMENT. Somewhat inde- 
pendent of this department and in other rooms, the bark is steeped or leached ; 
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By this machine the moistened leather is subjected to a uniform and power- 
ful strain. When the proper strain has been secured, and the leather fastened 
so that it will not give back, that which appears to be the top of the machine is 
removed to a dry-room, and another set of clamps placed on the machine for 
like filling. So the process is rapidly repeated until a large number of these 
clamps or stretchers are stored in suitable dry-rooms, where they remain until 
the leather is perfectly dry. ‘Then, when taken from the clamps, the leather 
completely retains its stretched condition. 

















POWER FINISHING 





MACHINE, 








The last process before entering the ‘‘ Belt Shop ”’ is the finishing, or polish- 
ing the surface. A good idea of the general method and extent of this depart- 
ment is given in the engraving we show. ‘The leather on coming into the Belt 
Shop is straightened on one side. After this it is stripped very rapidly through 
a guage into various widths as wanted. After this process the strips are care- 
fully examined ; and the various widths are packed by themselves and stored 
until required for the next process, when they are taken to the fitting tables and 
properly divided to various rolls, so that uniform thickness in each roll shall be 
secured. The waste is then cut off. The strips so prepared are transferred to 
the scarfing machines. 

















SCARFING MACHINE, 


The strip is held by a friction clamp roll. The part to be scarfed down to 
form the splice is placed over a knife, and with the right hand a roller is drop- 
ped down upon the leather. The treadle is then depressed ; this applies the 
power communicated by the belt at the left of the machine, and a perfect scarf- 
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ing is instantly effected. The whole operation is the work of a very few 
seconds ; and the work done is immeasurably superior to that by the old hand 
process. ‘These strips, with splices all prepared, are now ready for joining 
together in the continuous belt. 





POWER PRESS FOR MAKING JOINTS AND BELTS. 


A cement, especially prepared for the purpose, is applied to the connecting 
parts ; and the lap is then placed in the press, where it is subjected to a heavy 
pressure, remaining in this position until the cement is “set.’’ This press takes 
the place of the hammering in the old-style process. Its advantages are not 
only saving of labor, but a lap much better, and much more uniformly secured. 
After the pressing, the belting is measured into coils of the required length, 
about three hundred feet being the usual standard. Copper rivets are put into 
the laps at the tables, and on the tables burs are fastened to the rivets on the 
opposite side of the belt. This is the usual manner of fastening the laps. 
Sometimes, however, belts are made to order, where, instead of riveting, the 
laps are sewed either with lacing or waxed thread. 





POWER FINISHING AND WINDING MACHINE. 


Only the final operation remains to be described. This is the winding and 
finishing of the coil. The same motion that winds the belt into a solid roll 
draws it through an attachment of knives and finishers, which trim the edges 
true and give them a hard. smooth. and handsome finish. 
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tHE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 


George F. Page and Charles 'T. Page, brothers, commenced the manufacture 
of belting in Manchester, in 1868, with no outside assistance ; seventy-five feet 
of belting on hand would then overstock the market. The present corpora- 
tion was started in this city, in 1872. They now manufacture about three hun- 
dred miles per year, using four hundreds hides per week. Page’s lacing has 
also acquired a world-renowned reputation. For this, six hundred hides per 
week are used, all imported from India. ‘The capital invested in this enterprise 
is $200,000. Fifty thousand hides and two thousand five hundred cords of 
bark are used annually. The annual product is about $400,000 per year. 
They give employment to seventy-five men 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Messrs. Samuel Eastman & Co., whose factory is opposite the railroad station, 
in East Concord, are the leading manufacturers of leather fire hose in the 
country. They manufacture direct from the rough stock, currying the leather 
themselves ; and the utmost care is exercised in every branch of the work, for 
every single foot of hose must be as near perfect as possible to make it, on 
account of the severe service hose is put to. ‘Their product is upwards of fifty 
thousand feet annually, and is known in the market under the trade-mark of the 
“Standard Oak Leather Hose.” From its acknowledged durability, reliability, 
and economy, it has achieved an enviable reputation, and is in use and has 
been adopted by many fire departments in every state in the Union. Fire hose 
is the specialty of this firm, but they also manufacture a superior article of pure 
oak-tanned belting. 


Sewell’s Falls are located on the Merrimack River, about three miles north of 
the State House. We make the following extract from the report of Hon. 
James A. Weston, made in 1871: ‘The amount of water passing the falls in 
the dryest season is 1,200 cubic feet per second ; from the top of the old dam 
there is a falt of about 20 feet. This amount of water and this descent make 
2,000 horse-power, enough to drive twenty mills of five thousand spindles each. 
Nature seldom offers to the hand of man a more favorable location, or greater 
facilities for the creation of a large and successful manufacturing business ; and 
it would seem that a water-power of this magnitude and value within three 
miles of an enterprising and prosperous city, and within a few rods of two 
railroads, could not long be allowed to run to waste.”” There are great. possi- 
bilities in that section of the city. 
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BOOKSELLERS, 


Darius L. GUERNSEY is to be found at his well-known book-store in State 
Block, on the corner of School and Main streets, when his extensive business 
engagements in other states allow him an occasional breathing spell. In his 
absence, his retail business is ably attended to by affable clerks. During his pre- 
sent trip through Georgia, we will take the liberty to review his establishment. 
Mr. Guernsey commenced business in Concord, in 1859, in the retail book busi- 
ness, and has steadily pursued that line, his shelves always being stocked with 
approved standard books, while on his counters can be found the latest litera- 
ture of the day. His fertile brain, however, has had a wide field for activity in 
the publishing business, and since 1860 he has been steadily building up a 
trade of great proportions, having been among the first to appreciate the advan- 
tages of the canvassing agent ; and having always rigidly maintained the reputa- 
tion for intrinsic worth of his many and varied publications, until, after years of 
work, his name has become a household word in every town, village and 
home in this and adjoining states. He can, at a moment’s warning, start an 
army of agents to work in his interests, and be sure that their efforts will receive 
a cordial and pecuniary approval. ‘There is a certain philanthropy, too, in this 
class of business, which one must perceive, on consideration, for Mr. Guernsey’s 
idea has been, to elevate the masses of his fellow citizens ; to educate the 
mind and the eye ; to introduce into the lonely farm house a bright spot in the 
form of a chromo ; to educate the rising generation and their parents, and 
their grand-parents, in the geography of their native state, their dear New 
England, their country, or of the earth ; to cultivate the minds of all by pure, 
healthy and invigorating literature. Many have followed in his steps, urged 
thereto by his success, but not guided by his integrity, and have flooded the 
land with worthless trash and made the average book-agent unpopular, while 
those employed by Mr. Guernsey, pursuing the even tenor of their ways, are 
thrice and four times welcome, while following almost a beaten path. There is 
a certain benevolence, too, in always giving honest, although hard work to every 
one of character desiring it. Many an enterprising and successful man owes 
his first launch in the restless commercial sea to Mr. Guernsey. Many students 
have benefitted by his business foresight. Many a needy applicant has 
received comfort and independence through him. To speak to New Hamp- 
shire people of his publications would: be “carrying coals to New Castle.” 
Some figures may be interesting. He has had 300 agents reporting to him and 
working for him at one time in the New England States. He has branch- 
houses in Philadelphia ; Harrisburg, Pa. ; Kansas City, Mo. ; Desmoines, Iowa. 
The Gazetteer of New Hampshire run through an edition of six thousand. 
One of his maps reached an edition of twenty-five thousand. Long and deeply 
interested in the most serious of subjects, Mr. Guernsey has made a specialty 
of the Bible: little Bibles, and great ; pocket and family Bibles ; and all litera- 
ture explaining, or pertaining unto, the Good Book. Necessarily Sabbath-school 
libraries have come in for appropriate attention, and a good assortment can 
readily be selected from his shelves. Mr. Guernsey’s agents, as missionaries, 
have invaded the wilds of Newfoundland, and sought out the most desolate 
places in the Provinces. Nearly every state of the Union and the new territo- 
ries have welcomed his emissaries. School books hesupplies as a matter of 
course, while one of his show-cases is devoted to knick-knacks and fancy 
articles, knives, scissors, and razors, photographs, and albums, and a thousand 
and one other novelties, which attract the mother and daughter, the son and 
the father, and the bachelor uncle., Mr. Guernsey is in the prime of life, and 
in the midst of his usefulness ; every good work he is sure to be interested in ; 
every public enterprise promising good results he will support. Every one is 
cordially invited to his store. 
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Edson C. Eastman, established in the book business in 1857, maintains the 
well deserved reputation of keeping the largest and best assortment of books 
north of Boston. ‘To Mr. Eastman is due in a great measure the increasing 
popularity of our lake and mountain scenery, so graphically depicted in his 
Guide Book, over 50,000 of which have been sold. Leavitt’s Almanac, under 
his management, has reached a circulation of 40,000. An extra edition of the 
N. H. Geological Report is due to his desire to serve the public. His whole- 
sale and retail trade extends all over New Hampshire, and as a publisher of 
standard works he is recognized in this country wherever the English language 
is spoken. 

Frank P. Mace, in Merchants Block, has a large assortment of school books, 
miscellaneous books, fancy articles, and is the emporium of all the standard 
periodical literature, base ball goods and croquet setts, fixtures and curtains fot 
windows, and wall papers. 

C. F. Batchelder has the daily and weekly papers for sale, an assortment of 
stationery and fancy goods; while his brother, F. D. Batchelder, in the same 
store, has photographs, picture frames, and works of art. 

Col. Josiah B. Sanborn, at his well-known stand in Sanborn’s Block, publishes 
the General Laws, General Statutes, Court. Reports, and other official docu- 
ments ; has on hand a large collection of standard works and school books ; and 
drives a handsome span. 


PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS. 


The job printing of the vicinity is done in a first-class manner by Woodbury 
& Batchelder, over the First National Bank ; by Evans, Sleeper & Evans, San- 
born’s Block ; and by E. D. Green, Depot street. 

Morrill & Silsby also do job printing and first-class book-binding. 

Frederick S. Crawford is a book-binder, in the Statesman Building, and from 
his rooms come the tasty and elegant volumes of the Granite Monthly for the 
first two years [cloth $2.00, morocco $2.50 per volume] ; three thousand vol- 
umes of the State Geologist’s Report ; the History of Newport, full gilt and 
morocco ; the History of Warner; the History of Boscawen ; and numerous 
other late publications. Especial attention is given to the rich binding of such 
works as Picturesque America, Picturesque Europe, the Art Journal, and like 
productions. Thomas B. Hill and Fred A. Landers are his skilled assistants. 
Mr. Crawford is City Librarian. 


MUSICAL. 


Eastman’s Orchestra, formerly Blaisdell’s, was organized Feb. 3, 1879, with 
Charles F. Eastman, Manager ; and George H. Morey, Director. The orches 
tra is composed of the following well-known talent: Charles F. Eastman, flute 
and piccolo soloist ; Geo. H. Morey, 1st violin; E. E. Bagley, cornet ; Levi 
W. Everett, 2d violin and prompter; F. F. Walker, 1st clarinet ; Will Hall, 2d 
clarinet ; C. J. Searle, contra bass; Thos. G. Fookes, trombone soloist ; Miss 
R. Eastman, harp ; and E. B. Marble, violin and viola. Most of the members 
have been known for several years in connection with Blaisdell’s club, and need 
no introduction to our people. It is one of the best orchestras in New Eng- 
land, and it meets with a liberal share of patronage from the musical public 
all over the state, and even out of it. This orchestra played at one of the 
Mountain houses during the summer season. ‘They are prepared to furnish any 
number of pieces for concerts, receptions, parties, balls, Xc., at reasonable 
rates ; and being members of the Third Regiment Band, the best organization 
in the state, they can furnish music with brass and string at short notice. 

W. K. Day keeps the only musical store in the city. Any piece of sheet 
music from a comical to a classical piece can be obtained here. Mr. Day is 
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n able and experienced teacher of the piano and organ. Look out for his 
lace as you come up Depot street. 

Frank W. Messe is a talented and painstaking teacher of the piano and 
organ, and can be found at tot State street. 

Frank S. Warren is a skilful tuner of the Piano and Organ. Order book at 
l)ay’s Music Store. 


CONFECTIONERS. 


James R. H. Davis, a dealer in confectionery, occupies a small store in the 
block opposite the Statesman office. He commenced business six years ago, 
and now enjoys a good run of custom. 

H. F. Smart is anew comer in the confectionery line, and can be found at 
Gale’s old quarters, in Bailey’s Block. In the rear of his store is a handsome 
dining saloon, newly furnished, where hot meals and refreshments are served at 
all hours of the day. He keeps a large assortment of foreign and domestic 
fruits. Give him a call. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The ‘ Domestic” Sewing Machine Company is represented in this city by 
George IF. Searle, who is located in a large and convenient store on Main St., 
opposite the Depot. His long experience in dealing with the various machines 
manufactured by the great companies, renders his opinion on their comparative 
merits, of great value. It is a pleasure to listen to his explanation ; it is safe to 
depend upon his representations. To an experienced eye the Domestic Sewing 
Machine posesses advantages peculiarly its own; and now that the sewing 
machine has become a recognized necessity in every well-regulated home, a 
glance at the properties of the Domestic, claimed for it by the manufacturers, 
may guide some thoughtful husband, father, or brother to the proper selection 
of an appropriate and beautiful Christmas or New Year gift. As a piece of 
furniture, an addition to the living-room, the appearance of the Domestic is 
ornate, yet chaste ; the new designs in the wood-work are especially beautiful, 
he finish is rich and substantial ; but beneath the velvety exterior is the strength 
of steel, and the perfect mechanism of a Waltham watch. Its manufacture 
was commenced a few years ago, but such have been its merits from the start 
that in spite of the competition and opposition of the older and long estab- 
lished sewing machine manufacturing companies it has steadily and rapidly won 
its way to the favor of the public. The especial points of merit in which the 
Domestic excels and by virtue of which it is superseding other makes are easily 
inderstood ; first, in the plan of the machine the most simple arrangement of 
mechanism to produce the most perfect stitch ; secondly, the use of the best 
material ; and lastly, thorough-going, careful and skillful workmanship in every 
detail. ‘This system produces a machine that, in durability, light running and 
perfection of work, the manufacturers guarantee to surpass any machine that 
has ever been sold. The manufactory of the Domestic is at Newark, N. J., 
nd the general office and headquarters of the Company are in the “ Domestic 
juilding,” corner Broadway and 14th St., New York, one of the most conspic- 
uous monuments of architectural skill in that city. Mr. Searle receives his 
machines direct from the manufactory, and, as he employs no canvassers, is 
enabled to give his customers the benefit of the commission. which, with many 
other dealers, goes to the canvasser. At his store can also be found a full line 
of the Domestic Paper Pattens, together with a general assortment of Needles, 
Oil, Hemmers, Tuckers, etc., for all the standard sewing machines. 

R. E. Libby is manager for the business of the Singer Improved Sewing 
Machine Company at Concord. His location is in Sanborn’s Block. - 
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XLIV CONCORD IN 1879. 
GEORGE E. GAY’S ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, CAPITOL STREET. 


This school was established in the fall of 1878, for the purpose of supplying 
a place where young ladies and gentlemen could pursue elective studies at 
reasonable rates of tuition. Mr. Gay brought to his work a clear idea of what 
a private school ought to be, and very decided opinions in respect to what 
young people ought to learn, and the quickest method of learning it. He had 
subjected his theories to thorough trial in an extended experience. To the 
requisite tact and business knowledge, he added a hearty love for his work. 
Accordingly his school has been a success from the beginning. Many of his 
pupils are from the best families in the city, and, as far as we can learn, pupils 
and parents are greatly pleased with the progress made. Mr. Gay divides his 
pupils into three departments. First, Academic Department. This is limited 
to ten pupils. The school session opens at eight (or eight and a half) o’clock 
A. M., and closes at one o’clock p.m. As the number of pupils is so small, 
Mr. Gay finds time to devote much personal attention to each one. Among 
the prominent characteristics of the school, we may mention the entire absence 
of “red tape,” the cheerful application of the pupils to their studies, and the 
practical methods of instruction. Second, Commercial Department. In this 
department Mr. Gay uses the methods employed in the best business schools 
of the country. The pupils buy and sell, make out drafts, notes, and bills, write 
business letters, and, as far as possible, are instructed in all the minutize of busi- 
ness. As Mr. Gay has had business experience in connection with one of the 
largest publishing houses in the country, his methods of book-keeping are 
practical, and his directions and hints with regard to actual business are of 
great value. The “fiat money” and “fiat merchandise,” used in this depart- 
ment, are well adapted to their purpose. Third, Private Pupils. In addition 
to his school pupils, Mr. Gay has twelve or fifteen private pupils, who take from 
one to five lessons per week. On the whole, Mr. Gay’s school-room is one of 


the busiest places in Concord, and well entitled to rank among the institutions 
of the city. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


E. B. Hurcuinson is a house builder and general carpenter, and gives em- 
ployment to 35 or 40 men. The monuments of his skill and craft are through- 
out the city and state, in dwellings, churches, barns, stores, and bridges, from 
the most massive frames to the most delicate interior finish and ornament. 

Captain Joseph E. Clifford, dealer in boots and shoes, occupies a store on 
Main street, opposite School street, and commands a large custom. 

Calvin Thorn and son, John C. Thorn, in the same line, are in Stickney 
Block, the senior having enjoyed the confidence of the business community for 
over thirty-five years. 

Clarke & Marden, dealers in boots and shoes, are at number 5, Exchange 
Block, and do a large business. 

Barron & Co., are wholesale dealers in flour and grain on Depot Square. 

Frank Coffin is a commission merchant and dealer in flour, grain, hay, lime, 
cement and plaster, on Railroad Square. 

C. C. Webster, grocer, on Main street, opposite the Capitol, commenced busi- 
ness as clerk with George Hutchins in 1845. In 1849 he struck out for him- 
self, in the firm of Webster & Tuttle, in Phenix Block. For eighteen years he 
was in one location; for thirty years he has been dealing in provisions ; and 
his goods are the latest raised, manufactured, or imported. 


W. C. Elkins & Co., have a large stock of stoves. Their store is in Stickney 
Block. 
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R. C: Danforth & Co. deal in furnaces, ranges, stoves, and kitchen furnishing 
goods at number 5, Moore’s Block. 

Norman G. Carr learned the jewellers’ business in Concord, and for twenty- 
three years has labored for himself. He has made a specialty of spectacles for 
seventeen years, carrying one of the largest stocks in that line north of Boston. 

Joynton & Willard have this year a large assortment of nice goods for the 
Holiday trade. Special attention is called to a large assortment of handkerchiefs, 
napkins, towels, worsted goods of every description, hosiery, gloves, and jet 
goods. ‘The celebrated Flexible Hip Corset, in all sizes, may be found at their 
store ; also, yarns, fringes, and a nice line of buttons. 

James Hazelton has been in business, in Concord, for the last thirty-six years. 
He deals extensively in dry goods, millinery, bonnets, ribbons, flowers, dress 
silks, shawls, cloaks, laces, edgings, mourning goods, fancy goods, and kindred 
articles. He makes a specialty of ladies’ garments, cloaks and shawls. Mrs. 
Hazelton takes charge of the millinery department. 

J. L. Pickering, Deputy Sheriff for the past twenty years, carries on an 
auction and commission business on Warren street. At one time he held 
the offices of City Marshal, Deputy U. S. Marshal, and Deputy Sheriff. 

J. C. Lewis has a meat market opposite the North Church, a litte removed 
from the business centre, but repaying one for extra trouble in reaching him. 

A. T. Sanger has been in business in Concord for twenty-five years. 

Albert A. Moore is the only licensed dealer in lightning rods in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Favor & Crocker manufacture harnesses and horse-boots on Warren street. 

The 99 Cent Store, kept by G. L. Hooper, in White’s Opera House, should 
be visited by every one before the holidays. 

L. H. Carroll sustains the reputation of conducting a first-class restaurant in 
Central Block, opposite Depot street. 

The central offices for New Hampshire of most of the great Insurance com- 
panies are in Concord. These companies are represented by Staniels, Allison 
& Co., Morrill & Danforth, J. H. Ballard, and others. 

The Concord Gas-Light Company has a capital of $100,000. Nathaniel 
White is President, and John M. Hill Treasurer and Agent. 

Lyman A. Walker’s house was built in 1847, on the spot where his great- 
grandfather, Isaac Walker, Jr., one of the original settlers of Penacook, built 
his log cabin in 1825. 

Joseph Police has a peanut, candy, and cigar store on Main street. 

J. A. Dadmun, tin and sheet-iron worker, and dealer in furnaces, ranges, and 
stoves, may be found in Foster’s Block, on Warren street. 

W. P. Underhill & Co., formerly Rollins & Co., wholesale and retail druggists, 
opposite the State House, are proprietors of Cone’s Cholera Cordial, Cone’s Con- 
dition Powders, and Rollins’s Bronchial Lozenges, and manufacture Pure Oil 
of Wintergreen. 

Beede & Kelley, provision dealers, have been long established in business in 
this city, and have a good run of custom. 








LITERARY 


NOTICES. 


LITBRRARY NOTICES. 


From Ecypr 1o PALEsrine, by S. C. 
Bartlett, D. b., LL. D., President of 
Dartmouth College. [Harper & 
Brothers, publishers ; 555 pp., with 
maps and illustrations. Price $3.50. | 
This work, written by one of New 

Hampshire’s most gifted scholars, is 
an event in the literary world ; and it 
has already been assigned a High rank, 
and accredited with great authority 
among Christians and scholars. Dr. 
Bartlett visited the East with his mind 
stored with the researches of his pred 
ecessors, with sound judgment and an 
elevated faith in the truth of the Bible 
narrative. ‘The investigations into the 
antiquities of Egypt, and the observa- 
tions upon the Sinaitic Peninsula and 
the Wilderness of the Wandering, made 
by many learned travellers and widely 
scattered, he has gathered up com- 
pactly and judiciously reviewed, hav 
ing gained a personal cognizance of 
the scenes and facts under considera- 
tion. One is led irresistibly by power- 
ful arguments to accept Dr. Bartlett’s 
conclusions ; the exodus becomes a 
historical fact, and the wilderness the 
ordeal of a great nation. The work 
will interest not only the college pro- 
fessor, the minister, and the advanced 
student, but such is the beauty and 
grace of the style, the clearness of the 
narrative, and the interest of incident, 
that it is bound to become the most 
popular and the most authoritative book 
on the East and Eastern travel ever 
published. Every home would be 
graced and elevated by the possession 
of this work. Dr. Bartlett is too well 
known to the citizens of our state to 
require more than the mention of the 
publication of this great work. The 
book can be obtained of E. C. East- 
man, or of any first-class book-seller ; 
or directly from the publishers. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S Book OF POETRY: 
Carefully selected from the Works of 
the Best and most Popular Writers 
for Children, by Henry T. Coates, 
Editor of the * Fireside Encyclope- 
dia of Poetry.” Illustrated with 
nearly ‘Two Hundred Engravings, 
from Designs by Gustave Dore, Har- 
rison Weir, J. E. Millais, George H. 
‘Thomas, Giacomelli, and other dis- 
tinguished artists. Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. 

This elegant volume comprises in 
itself a complete poetical library for 
children. A general idea of its scope 
may be obtained form the introductory 
paragraph of the compiler’s preface, 
which is as follows: “*’To collect within 
the limits of a single volume the poems 
best calculated to interest and instruct 
children between the ages of six and 
fourteen has been the aim of the com- 
piler of this work.” It is commenda- 
tion sufficient to say that the aim thus 
declared is fully attained, and the vol- 
ume produced will be a source of un- 
failing delight as well as instruction to 
the juvenile mind. The poems se- 
lected number about six hundred, and 
are conveniently arranged under ap- 
propriate subject-headings, including 
“* Baby-Days,” “ Play-Days,” “ Lessons 
of Life,” “ Animals and Birds,” ‘Trees 
and Flowers,” “‘ Nature,” “ Religion,” 
“ Christmas and New Year,” “ Old 
Tales and Ballads,” and “Some Fa- 
mous Poems for the Older Children,” 
all embraced in a royal octavo volume 
of five hundred and twenty-five pages, 
elegantly bound in illuminated cover 
and gilt edges, making it a most beau- 
tiful and appropriate holiday gift book. 
It should gladden the hearts of the lit- 
tle ones in thousands of families the 


coming holiday season. 
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LITERARY 


The READER’S Hanpsook of the Amer 
ican Revolution, 1761-1783, by Jus 
tin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard 
University, 328 pp. [ Houghton, Os 
good & Co., Boston. | 
This volume will be of especial value 

and interest to the student seeking for 

historical facts pertaining to the Ameri 
can Revolution. With to the 
great libraries in and about Boston, it 
would invaluable. “It is like 
continuous foot-note to all histories” of 
that period. It is intended by the 
author, if this initial volume proves 
prac tit ally useful to follow it with oth 
ers covering themes of history, biogra 
phy, travel, philosophy, science, litera 
ture, and art. This is a book that no 
historical student can do without. 

Apparently, years of study, reading. 

and labor must have been spent in 

acquiring and arranging so systemati- 
cally the information it contains. 


POEMS Frank QO. Ticknor, M. 
with an introductory notice of the 
author by Paul H. Hayne. [J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ] 
The Poems consist of martial and 

chivalrous lyrics, songs of home, poems 
of sentiment and humor, and religious 
poems. Their production will rank 
their author high in the list of Ameri 
can poets. We select a pleasing little 
poem, entitled 


access 


be 


by 


NANTAHALEE, 


You've heard. I think. of the beautiful 
maid 

Who fled from Love's caresses, 

Till her beautiful 


toes were turned to 
roots, 
And both her shoulders to beautiful 
shoots. 
And her beautiful cheeks to beautiful 


fruits. 
And to blossoming spray her tresses! 


Uve seen her, mau! she’s living yet 

Up in a Cherokee valley! 

She's an apple-tree! and her name might 
be, 

In the softly-musical Cherokee. 

A long-drawn ** Nantahalee.” 

"Tis as sweet a word as you'll read 
write; 

Not quite as fair as the thing. yet quite 

Sufficient to start an old anchorite 

Out of his ashes to bless and bite 

The beautiful ** Nantahalee !" 
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THE Markets or Paris (Le Veutre 
de Paris), by Emile Zola; tr. by 
John Stirling. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. Philadelphia. Paper cov 
er, $0.75. 

This is a remarkable work. As M. 

Zola maintains that all that exists in 


. +} t } ] 
nature 1s worthy of bein reproduced 


by the true artist, he, in his profourd 
study of the manner 


in which a great 
city is fed, 


has omitted not one detail, 


} } He 


smoothed over one incident. 
takes us from the bloom and the beauty 


oO! 


of the flower and fruit markets to the 
fish stands. He describes the v egeta 
bles as if they were tropical plants. 


He introduces us to the Parisian 


charcutier,—the cook shop,—and in 
La belle Lisa, the mistress of the es- 
tablishment, we find the sister of Ger 


vaise. The gossiping women are in- 


imitably depicted. In truth, rhe 
Markets of Paris” stands as utterly 
alone in modern French literature as it 
is distinct and apart from any other 


work, even by Zola himself 


UNDER THE Winpow: Pictures and 
Rhymes for Children, by Kate Green- 
away ; engraved and printed by Ed- 
mund Evans; published by George 
Routledge & Sons, New York, is a 
for the young 
e of year, when the 
approaching. 


‘specially pleasing 


charming little volume f 


} , 
sters about this tl 





holidays are so rapidly 
The illustrations are 


and artistic. 


“ MANCHESTER, A brief record of its 
past and a picture of its present,” is the 
title 163 pp., compiled. 
edited and 1 by Col. John B 
Clarke, proprietor of the Manchester 
Wiri The book is a perfect speci- 
men of typographical skill and the 
binders’ art. It is embellished 
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ota book ot 


iat 
publishes 


with 


thirty-eight steel, and eighteen wood 
engravings of prominent men and 


buildings. Without purporting to be a 
history of the great city of New Hamp- 
shire, it contains the most valuable his- 
torical data for the use of future histo- 
rians, in a perfect account of the pres 
ent of the city. The subject is di- 
vided into the following heads: The 
early history. 1622—1751 ; Derryfield, 
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1751—1810; Manchester a town, 1810 
—1846; Manchester a city, 1846— 
1875; The City of today; Schools ; 
Religious and Benevolent Societies ; 


ROCKINGHAM HOUSE. 


early history of the town and city are 
especially valuable. ‘The book should 
be in every public library, and in all 
private libraries where the history of 





Miscellaneous Societies ; Post-office, 
Banks and Insurance Companies ; Man- 
ufactories ; Newspapers ; Manchester 
in the Rebellion ; Residences ; Repre- 
sentative men. ‘The chapters on the 


the state is a specialty, or where their 
owners are interested in the goodly 
city of Manchester. Price, in cloth, 
$2.50. 


ROCKIN GHAM FOUSE, 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


The Rockingham House, one of the finest hotels in New England, is a 
model structure in the solidity and graceful appearance of its exterior design, 
and in the convenience and elegance of its interior appointments. It pos- 
sesses what pertains to very few of our American hotels, an historic past. The 
house was built at the close of the Revolution, in 1785, by Hon. Woodbury 
Langdon, Judge of the Supreme Court, and brother of Gov. Langdon, whom 
history has recorded as “a staunch patriot and successful merchant.” It was 
originally built with lofty ceilings, wainscoated walls, large rooms, and wide 
halls, fitted to the position and wealth of its princely founder. In 1830 it was 
converted into a public house. In 1870 it was enlarged and remodelled by 
Hon. Frank Jones, and placed on an equal footing with the best hotels in the 
land. The hotel sets some distance from the street, and is elevated above it. 
Its two front entrances are reached by granite steps, guarded on either side by 
life-size lions in bronze. The house is finished in chestnut and black walnut ; 
the walls, ceiling, and cornices hard-finished and elaborately frescoed in the 
Roman arabesque style. The furniture is of the most approved pattern in 
walnut ; and the office, parlors on each floor, the dining-room, the halls, the bil- 
liard-room, and various offices of a metropolitan hotel, are perfect of their 
kind. One enters it as he would a palatial private residence ; from his entrance 
is made to feel at home by the genial landlord, the gentlemanly and courteous 
clerks and polite servants ; enjoys the company of the guests he is sure to meet, 
settles a very reasonable bill, leaves with regret, and if he is a travelling man, 
wishes he could carry the hotel with him or be sure that his next stopping place 
would be as agreeable. The Rockingham is one of the most pleasing features 
of the quaint and goodly city of Portsmouth, and offers to the summer tourist 
and man of business the best facilities for pleasure, comfort, and convenience. 
Within easy reach are the beaches of Rye, Hampton, York, Great and Little 
Boar’s Head, and Newcastle, and nearer by the spots of historic interest, 
around which cluster the romance of over two and one half centuries. The 
house has one hundred and twenty guest chambers, and accommodates, ordi- 
narily, one hundred guests in the dining-room. It is heated throughout by 
steam, has the prince of cooks, and has been thoroughly well managed for the 
past five years by Frank W. Hilton, its present proprietor. Charles M. Green 
is chief clerk. 




















